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THE NEW 


MAGIC CHEF MODELS 


SERIES 1200 and 200 
fae beautiful Magic Chef Series offer to gas 


companies and dealers an unequalled sales 
opportunity. 
Magic Chef No. 204-0 shown at top left, is porce- 
lain enameled in Old Ivory and Green with panels 
in Green Marble effect. 
































Magic Chef No. 1202-3 is porcelain enameled in 
Ivory and Green with panels and back splashers 
decorated with an artistic tile design. 





Magic Chef No. 204-0 Patented % P ° 
These new Magic Chef ranges come in various 


other attractive color combinations. 


In the Series 1200 the cooking top is flush with 
the oven top to permit easy sliding back and forth 
of oven utensils. The cooking top section has a 
folding top buffet coverall to conceal grates when 
not in use. In Series 1200 a convenient drawer- 
) Look for the RED WHEEL type broiling compartment containing the famous 
4 When you buy a MAGIC CHEF Grid-Pan Broiler is a special feature. 


Magic Chef No. 1202-3 Patented Other Magic Chef features include the Magic Chef 
Non-Clog Burners, the Magic Chef High Burner 
Tray, the Magic Chef Automatic Top Lighter, 
fully insulated ovens, roomy service drawers and 
the famous Red Wheel Lorain Oven Regulator. Any 
range in these series equipped with Telechron Elec- 
tric Time-Control Clock at extra cost if desired. 
Write for color illustrations and full description. 
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AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 
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Slight Pressures ...... 
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N a pipe line 
used with a suc- 
tion pump for 
movement of cas- 
ing-head gas or in 
similar use, the 
pump will never 
pull a vacuum 
greater than the al- 
lowable equivalent 
of a fraction of an 
inch of water, if the 
Fulton-Duplex Sen- 
sitive Vacuum Reg- 
ulator is installed. 
This regulator can 
be made to serve 
equally well as a 
back-pressure reg- 
ulator, to control 
slight pressure in- 
FULTON DUPLEX VACUUM stead of light vac- 
REGULATOR uum, by proper 
adjustment of 

weights. Ask for circular. Correspondence is invited. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Company 


28-40 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Editorials 


i HE gas industry should be 
more than mildly interested in 
the activities and findings of the 
National Association for Better Housing during their 
recent meeting in Chicago. One of the items in their 
“five point housing plan”—‘“That steps be taken at once 
to institute a market study of the home building field, 
with a view to ascertaining in a thorough and scientific 
way the nature of the public’s wishes as to the kind, type 
and location of homes desired”—should be of consider- 
able significance to us. 


It might be all very well for gas men to say that their 
field has nothing to do with the design of a house and 
its subsequent construction, figuring that comes exclu- 
sively within the province of the architect and contrac- 
tor. But, as we have previously noted on this page, the 
most important services rendered a tenant are heat and 
comfort in winter, hot water for myriad household and 
personal needs, and the preservation and preparation of 
food to supply the inner man. We certainly figure vital- 
ly in carrying out these and other services where gas 
fits in so efficaciously, but most of us, short of, home 
service employees, have as yet failed to realize that the 
general layout and, indeed, the very design of a home 
can have a profound effect on the degree of usefulness 
of gas service. 

Granting the foregoing contention, it behooves all and 
sundry to become more familiar with housing conditions 
in their respective localities and to bear in mind that a 
home, regardless of its beauty in outside appearance, is 
literally not worth a tinker’s damn if it cannot be lived 
in with a maximum of comfort from every angle. 

Mr. Don A. Loftus, at this meeting, voiced disagree- 
ment with the findings of the government’s group hous- 
ing proposals, stating that “there will be one partition in 
a unit that is to be divided otherwise by curtains into 
what will amount to a five-room apartment. This unit 
will be heated by an old-fashioned burner for which the 
occupant will carry coal up the outside stairs. 

“In order to save costs, there will be no heat in the 
bathroom, and one of the P. W. A. housing experts, 
after studying the heat effect of an electric light bulb 
placed in a chicken coop as an aid in hatching eggs, 
stated that the same electric light bulb would provide 
sufficient heat for these new bathrooms. 

“These units are to have the old type four-legged 
bathtub, and they will not provide any of the usual utili- 
ties such as refrigerators or kitchen ranges.” 

If this gentleman’s observations don’t give us the 
shivers we have indeed little or no sense of proportion 
and the general fitness of things. 

Finally, we rise to ask why, as far as we can ascer- 
tain, no out-and-out gas man—a home service worker, 
preferably—is noted in the activities of this recent 
conference of the National Association for Better Hous- 


Gas and 
Housing 


ing. The electric, oil and other fellows had a finger 
in the pie. 


The Buxom "J HOSE of us W ho can recall the pe- 
Era i riods of waiting in the barber shop 

of the nineties, intervals divided between 
a delightfully languorous inspection of the shelves of 
gaily decorated shaving mugs and a literally microscopic 
poring over the pages of the Police Gazette, might 
well view the Mae Westian furor as ushering us into 
the buxom era. If such a hegira be a fact, we of the 
old tonsorial parlor days can easily envision the con- 
temporary breakfasts of hot cakes and sausages, the 
pans of delicious rolls, the barrel of oysters rolled creak- 
ingly into the cellar at Xmas time, and other gastro- 
nomic delights as coming into their own again. 

Of a verity, the buxom era entails both more leisurely 
eating and old time eating. And such like repasts de- 
mand more liberal use of fuel, especially since the 
range oven is called into more frequent use. Moreover, 
if we read aright, that intriguing portrayer of our in- 
nards and their periodic cussedness, Dr. Logan Clen- 
dening, does not see many danger points in a Mae 
Westian revival. So, even though a renaissance of the 
pulchritudinous nineties might again make Saturday 
night bathing fashionable, we will perhaps gain an over- 
all advantage by virtue of the cooking appliance doing 
the yeoman service required. 


oe Bees manner in which the Denver gas 
There company went about the task of supply- 
ing gas to its customers during a break in 
the pipe line from Amarillo in September calls for com- 
mendation of a high order. Here was enacted drama 
quite reminiscent of “Jim Bludsoe” and “While Lon- 
don Sleeps.” 

The gas industry has ever been able to meet the most 
exacting service requirements since its beginning in the 
early years of the last century, and assuredly the good 
work accomplished during the Denver pipe line break 
constitutes a quite ponderable agency for promoting 
good will. 

Tre ttt to. tt. 

Results of recent elections throughout the country 
wherein municipal control of utilities was an issue, 
should serve to warn us that continuance of franchises 
under private management can only be guaranteed by 
eternal vigilance, to the end that our customers can at 
all times count on satisfactory service in its broadest 
sense, 


Editor 
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- - - 950 cubic feet capacity increased to 2250 
in the 5-ft. size . . . and 1800 increased to 5000 
in the 10-ft. size. The new American Meter 
Provers permit even the larger meters to be 
proved at a rate equal to or in excess of rated 
capacities. The many advanced operating fea- 
tures of these new provers . . . even aside from 
increased capacities . . . so directly influence the 
speed, facility and uniform accuracy of meter 
proving as to effect definite economies over the 
use of outmoded types. Bulletin A-1 gives 


complete data on meter proving and testing 


apparatus. it will be mailed you on request. 
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. also Reliance Regulator Testing Machines, Reliance Regulators for close 
pressure control and positive lock-up, Hydro Pneumatic Meter Testers, and 
other indispensable equipment and accessories for your Meter Test Laboratory. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


Measurement and control of Gas, Oil, Steam, Air and Liquids 


ESTABLISHED 1836 

Meter Trade Names 

Boston Chicago Dallas Denver Erie Kansas City 
Pittsburgh New York San Francisco Tulsa 
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The Performance of Thermostats 


on Gas 


Appliances 


By HARRY W. SMITH, JR. 


A. G. 


MONG the many types of au- 
tomatic appliance control acces- 
sories now used on domestic gas 
appliances none have proved more 
valuable in popularizing the use of 
gas for cooking and heating purposes 
than temperature regulators or ther- 
mostats. By means of devices of this 
nature the rate of heat input to range 
ovens, rooms, or tanks of stored 
water is automatically controlled by 
the temperature of the space or water 
being heated. Thus,. temperatures 
may be automatically held constant 
or permitted to vary within fixed lim- 
its at the will of persons using an 
appliance properly equipped with 
thermostatic gas control. 
Thermostats are made by many 
different manufacturers and the mar- 
ket is replete with different types and 
designs; yet the standards of their 
manufacture are high and their per- 
formance is, in practically all cases, 
reasonably accurate and satisfactory. 
Notwithstanding these facts, the dif- 
ferent types vary greatly with respect 
to (1) construction, (2) principles of 
design, (3) operating characteristics, 
(4) capacity, and (5) manner of 
application. Great care must, there- 
fore, be exercised in purchasing such 
a temperature control unit in order 
to select the proper thermostat to 
give the regulation desired. Wisdom 
of judgment in this matter may only 
arise from a comprehensive knowl- 


A. Testing Laboratory 


Fig. 1—View Showing Some of the Test Equipment Used in Research on 
lhermostats at the American Gas Association Testing Laboratory. 


edge of the operating characteristics 
of thermostats, an understanding of 
the manner in which their use affects 
appliance performance, and an appre- 
ciation of the degree to which ther- 
mostatic control is dependent upon 
the features of appliance design and 
construction. 

It is hoped that the material pre- 
sented below, which is based upon 
the results of a recent investigation 
by the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratory of some 58 gas 
range, water heater, and space heater 
thermostats, will assist purchasers of 
such accessories in selecting attach- 
ments properly adapted to the service 
expected of them on the appliances 
with which they are to be used. Too 
often is unsatisfactory appliance 
operation wrongfully attributed to a 
thermostat of high quality where in 
fact the source of trouble may actu- 
ally lie in a faulty or incorrect appli- 
cation of the thermostat to the appli- 
ance, or in the use of thermostatic 
units designed for an entirely differ- 
ent duty or another type or size of 
appliance. All this can be avoided if 
the special purposes and capabilities 
of different types of thermostatic gas 


controls are appreciated. 

Every thermostat operates on the 
principle of differential thermal ex- 
pansion and consists of four main 
parts: namely, (1) the thermal ele- 
ment, (2) the linkage, (3) the gas 
control element or valve, and (4) the 
adjustment feature. The thermal 
element is made up of two materials, 
having different coefficients of ex- 
pansion, so arranged that tempera- 
ture changes result in effective 
increases or decreases in the length, 
area or volume of one of the com- 
ponents with respect to the other. 
The motion thus provided serves to 
actuate the valve or gas control and 
is transmitted to that unit by means 
of the linkage, a mechanical or hy- 
draulic connecting mechanism. A 
valve and seat assembly together 
with appropriate inlet and outlet gas 
connections constitutes the gas con- 
trol element. Finally, by means of 
the adjustment feature the relative 
placement of, or forces acting upon, 
various parts of the thermostat may 
be adjusted in such a manner that the 
critical operating temperatures of the 
device may be regulated within 
certain limits. 
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The several parts of different ther- 
mostats vary widely in principle and 
design. Low expansion rods (usually 
carbon, porcelain or invar) enclosed 
within relatively high expansion 
tubes (usually copper or brass), 
liquid-filled bombs or cells, bimetallic 
strips, discs or coils, and bellows 
containing liquids or gases are the 
most frequently used varieties of 
thermal elements. Linkage may be 
accomplished through either direct 
connections, butt compression con- 
tacts, ties, yokes, lever systems, 
spring trips, liquid columns within 
semi-rigid tubing, shafts, universal 
joints, or combinations thereof. The 
gas control element is subject to the 
usual variations of gas valve design. 
Some thermostats are provided with 
a fixed or adjustable by-pass in the 
valve body, which permits a definite 
amount of gas to shunt around the 
valve and reach the burner of the 
appliance independently of the ther- 
mostat proper. Adjustment of ther- 
mostats is customarily afforded by 
calibrated dials, drums, pointers or 
levers, or by uncalibrated adjustment 
screws or pins. In view of the above, 
it is quite obvious that great diver- 
gence exists in thermostat design, 
and that the characteristics of oper- 
ation of any particular thermostat are 
primarily governed by the particular 
constructional features it incorpo 
rates. 


Classification of Thermostats 


Thermostats are ordinarily classi- 
fied into two general types from the 
standpoint of their operational char- 
acteristics: namely, (1) graduating 
or throttling thermostats, and (2) 
snap acting thermostats. Each type, 
of course, is subject to variations of 
many sorts, but, in the main, the two 
are easily delineated. 

However, before discussing the 
characteristic features and perform- 
ance of each of these two types of 
thermostats, certain general observa- 
tions need be made. At any given 
adjustment and inlet gas pressure 
the maximum gas passing capacity of 
a thermostat naturally occurs when 
the thermal element is sufficiently 
cold to permit the gas control valve 
to assume the wide open position. 
The maximum thermal element 
temperature at which this condition 
obtains is known as the “base” tem- 
perature. The minimum gas passing 
capacity of a thermostat (which is 
zero if no by-pass is provided), oc 














curs, on the other 
hand, when the therm- 
al element is suffi- 
ciently hot to hold 
the valve in the com- 
pletely closed posi- 
tion. The minimum 
temperature of the 
thermal element at 
which the valve is 
thus totally shut is 
known as the “ad- 
justment” tempera- 
ture. At temperatures 
below this point the 
valve opens to a de- 
gree dependent upon 


3 
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GAS PAKSSING CAPACITY (PER CENT OF MAXIMUM ) 


o- 
the temperature of . 
the thermal element 70 «60 
and the design of 


a thermostat, permit- 
ting gas to reach the 
appliance. The differ- 
ence.in the performance of the two 
classes of thermostats listed above 
hinges upon the character of the re- 
lationship between the gas valve 
opening and the proximity of the 
thermal element temperature to the 
adjustment temperature, i.e., upon 
the manner of variation of gas pass- 
ing capacity with thermal element 
temperature. 

A graduating thermostat is defined 
as one in which the motion of the 
valve disc of the gas control element 
with respect to its seat is proportional 
to the gradual effective motion of the 
thermal element brought about by 
temperature changes. Thus, the 
throttling of the gas supply to appli- 
ances upon which graduating ther- 
mostats are installed must always be 
gradual and progressively increasing 
as the temperature of the thermal 
element rises toward the point of ad- 
justment, the point at which the gas 
valve is completely shut. Despite this 
common operational characteristic of 
all graduating type devices, consid- 
erable variation in the manner in 
which throttling occurs with increas- 
ing thermal element temperature may 
be secured, depending upon the type 
of linkage employed. 

In many graduating type thermo- 
static gas valves, the motion of the 
valve disc toward its seat is exactly 
equivalent to the gradual effective 
motion of the thermal element. For 
example, if the unanchored end of 
the carbon rod, in a graduating rod- 
and-tube thermostat of this type, 
moves 0.05 inch with respect to its 
sheath, the valve must close (or 
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TYPE OF THERMOSTAT 

A- GRADUATING (DIRECT. 
LINKAGE } 

B- GRADUATING (MULT!- 
PLYING LINKAGE ) 

C~ SNAP ACTING (PARTIAL 
CLOSURE BEFORE SNAP) 


90 100 0 120 
THERMAL ELEMENT TEMPERATURE 


130 KO 150 GO ITO 


(°F) 


Fig. 2—Representative Characteristic Curves for Vart- 
ous Water Heater Thermostats 


open) 0.05 inch. This condition may 
be occasioned by using direct con- 
nections, tiés, or compression con- 
tacts for linkage and thermal ele- 
ments whose effective movement is 
purely the result of differential ex- 
pansion. The distinguishing feature 
of performance of such graduating 
thermostats is that the rate of flow 
of gas through them is decreased 
from the maximum amount (occur- 
ring at the base temperature when 
the thermal element is wide open) to 
zero (occurring at the adjustment 
temperature when the valve is com- 
pletely closed) in nearly direct pro- 
portion to the increase of thermal 
element temperature from the base 
toward the adjustment temperature. 
A representative capacity character- 
istic for such a type of graduating 
water heater thermostat is illustrated 
by curve A of Figure 2 in which 80 
degrees Fahrenheit is the base tem- 
perature and 160 degrees the adjust- 
ment. 


Using Multiplying Levers 

In other graduating type thermo- 
static gas valves, the motion of the 
valve disc toward its seat is propor- 
tional to but greater than the gradual 
effective motion of the thermal ele- 
ment. This effect may be accom- 
plished by employing multiplying 
lever systems for linkage together 
with thermal elements whose effec- 
tive movement is purely the result of 
differential expansion. A representa- 
tive capacity characteristic curve for 
such a device is illustrated by curve 
B of Figure 2. It will be noted 
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that the temperature of the thermal 
element may be increased consider- 
ably from the base temperature (80 
degrees Fahrenheit) before any ap- 
preciable throttling of gas occurs, 
although the motion of the valve 
disc toward its seat is uniform 
throughout the range of 80 to 160 
degrees Fahrenheit thermal element 
temperature. Near the adjustment 
temperature (160 degrees Fahren- 
heit), however, throttling is quite 
rapid. Such performance is a direct 
consequence of the comparatively 
great distance between valve disc and 
seat when graduating thermostats 
with multiplying linkages are wide 
open, for under such circumstances 
the valve disc must be made to move 
quite some distance before it ap- 
proaches its seat sufficiently closely 
to offer appreciable resistance to the 
flow of gas. 


Need for By-Pass 


Graduating thermostats of either 
type listed above have their particu- 
lar advantages and shortcomings. A 
gas by-pass either integrally incor- 
porated in the device or separate 
from it, must ordinarily be employed 
with a graduating thermostat in or- 
der that a minimum quantity of gas 
be supplied to the burner of the ap- 
pliance at all times. Otherwise, as 
the temperature of the medi- 
um being heated, and hence, 
of the thermal element im- 
mersed therein, approaches 
the adjustment point, the gas 
rate might decrease to the 
point at which dangers of 
flash-back, extinction, escape 
of raw gas and explosion are 
imminent. A base or mini- 
mum flame fed from a by- 
pass line, however, forestalls 
this situation. This by-pass 
input must, furthermore, be 
less than that required to cre- 
ate without assistance the 
lowest temperature of heated 
medium expected to lie in the 
range of regulation. 

As a direct result of the 
nature of their capacity- 
temperature characteristics, 
curves A and B of Figure 2, 
graduating thermostats foster 
a very definite type of tem- 
perature control, typified by 
the temperature regulation 


TEMPERATURE OF HEATED MEDIUM 

















drawn to assist in visualizing the 
points of divergence between the 
temperature regulating properties of 
the four thermostats for which ca- 
pacity characteristics are given in 
Figure 2. In these curves, the tem- 
perature of the heated medium sur- 
rounding the thermal element is 
plotted vertically against time, for a 
theoretical appliance operating in 
turn with the various thermostatic 
gas controls. The horizontal line, in 
each case, represents the adjustment 
temperature; the near vertical drop 
at “a” an instantaneous, externally 
caused, decrease in medium tempera- 
ture intended to simulate a very 
rapid, large, draw of hot water or 
the opening of an oven door. 

It will be noted that graduating 
thermostats generally hold tempera- 
tures either constant or within very 
close limits, for the gas supply is 
finely modulated by the medium 
temperature. That is, if the tem- 
perature falls slightly the input is 
elevated slightly; if the temperature 
rises slightly the input is correspond- 
ingly diminished slightly. As a re- 
sult of this very property, however, 
the temperature “recovery time,” i.e., 
the time required to build up the 
medium temperature to the adjust- 
ment point from a relatively cold 
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graduating than for other types of 
thermostats under similar circum- 
stances, since for any thermal ele- 
ment temperature above the base and 
below the adjustment temperature, 
the input to an appliance when 
equipped with a graduating thermo- 
stat is less than that to the same ap 
pliance when equipped with a corre- 
sponding snap acting device (see 
Figure 2). “Overshoot” may occur 
with graduating thermostats when 
the medium is heated rapidly and the 
rate of heat transfer from the 
medium to the thermal element is 
relatively low. In other words, the 
temperature of the medium during 
heating periods may be noticeably 
higher than the temperature of the 
thermal element. For obvious rea- 
sons this phenomenon is usually ob- 
served on range oven thermostats, 
but rarely noted with water heater 
controls. 


Operating Characteristics 

Graduating thermostats employing 
multiplying lever systems for linkage 
(B in Figures 2 and 3) regulate 
temperatures in much the same man- 
ner as do graduating types employ- 
ing direct linkage systems (A in Fig- 
ures 2 and 3). However, inasmuch 
as the gas rate to appliances increases 








start is considerably longer for more rapidly with falling tempera- 

ture when multiplying lever 

i -A- devices are employed (the 

— —— right hand portion of curve 

See rn B, Figure 2, is steeper than 

—— >a the corresponding portion of 

$ a | ae curve A in the same figure), 

ed a the “period of cycling” and 

‘ieee f——=_—S«‘ “recovery time” are shorter 

_oven- |, cvene | V and the “overshoot” is great- 

i ae _| | pecqveny er. With both multiplying 

Rie -C- 5 te ~~ linkage and direct linkage 

i types of graduating thermo- 

- stats it must be remembered 
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temperature is reached is suf- 
ficiently reduced to insure a 
negligible temperature differ- 





TYPE OF THERMOSTAT 
A~ GRADUATING (OIRECT LINKAGE) 
8B - GRADUATING (MULTIPLYING LINKAGE ) 


O- SNAP ACTING 





C- SNAP ACTING (PARTIAL CLOSURE BEFORE SNAP) 


ence between the medium be- 
ing heated and the thermal 
element. 








In snap acting thermostats 
as opposed to graduating 





curves, A and B, of Figure 3. 
The four exaggerated theo- 
retical curves of Figure 3 are’ 





Time —. 


Fig. 3—Theoretical Temperature Regulation Curves for 
Various Thermostats on a Hypothetical Appliance. 


types the thermal element is 
either so constructed within 
itself or so linked to the gas 
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valve that gas is permitted to flow 
through the device at almost its 
maximum rate as the thermal ele- 
ment’s temperature rises until a defi- 
nite “cut-off” or adjustment tem- 
perature is reached. At this point 
the gas valve snaps instantly into 
a closed position and the gas sup- 
ply to the appliance is completely shut 
off. Ordinarily this behavior is the 
result of utilizing flexed bimetallic 
discs for thermal elements or spring 
trips or special mechanisms for link- 
age, so that a slow, gradual and in- 
effectively throttling motion of the 
valve (or none at all) is obtained un- 
til a position of “dead center” or 
“force balance” is just passed by 
the trip or. disc, at which time the 
valve is instantaneously snapped shut 
the remainder of the way. After the 
heat input to the appliance has been 
thus shut off the temperature of the 
thermal element, of course, tends to 
fall. In time this temperature will 
recede to a “cut-on” point at which 
time the thermostat opens almost 
fully and heating is resumed at an 
appreciable rate. The difference in 
temperature between the higher “cut- 
off” or adjustment temperature and 
the lower “cut-on” temperature is 
known as the “actuating differential.” 
Curves C and D in Figure 2 illus- 
trate representative gas passing ca- 
pacity versus thermal element tem- 
perature relationships for snap act- 
ing units. For the curve D the dis- 
tance “x” represents the “actuating 
differential.” 


Gradual Gas Throttling 

Depending upon the details of 
thermal element, linkage, and valve 
design, a snap acting thermostatic 
gas valve may be caused to close 
gradually and throttle the gas 
throughput by either a negligible or 
a considerable amount before the 
snap occurs and the gas supply is 
completely shut off. In many in- 
stances, minor dimensional differ- 
ences only distinguish the two types 
of snap acting controls. It is signifi- 
cant to note that with thermostat D, 
Figure 2, only 6 per cent of the maxi- 
mum throughput of the thermostat 
was lost as the thermal element tem- 
perature was elevated prior to the in- 
Stantaneous closure or snap oc- 
curring at 160 degrees Fahrenheit. 
On the other hand, with thermostat 
C, Figure 2, 50 per cent of the valve’s 
capacity was lost as the temperature 
rose before complete closure instan- 
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taneously occurred at a “cut-off” 
temperature of 159 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The advantages of each type 
will be apparent when their tempera- 
ture regulating characteristics are 
discussed. 

Although snap acting thermostats 
do not require minimum by-pass 
flames as do graduating thermostats, 
they do-require that constant burn- 
ing pilots be employed, for the gas 
supply in snap acting systems is at 
any time either completely shut off 
or well on, and means of ignition are, 
therefore, required at appliance 
burner ports whenever snap acting 
thermostatic valves open. 


Cycling Aspects 

Snap acting thermostats are funda- 
mentally cycling controls. The gas 
to the appliance burner is either com- 
pletely shut off or well on, and there- 
fore, heating, when it occurs, is very 
rapid. Consequently “cycling pe- 
riods” and “recovery times” are short 
in relation to the same indices for 
graduating thermostats. Further, it 
will be observed at once from Figure 
3 and a consideration of the manner 
in which graduating and snap act- 
ing thermostats operate that snap 
acting controls (C and D) yield con- 
tinually cycling medium temperature 
charts; whereas graduating controls 
(A and B) permit the medium tem- 
perature to approach slowly and fin- 
ally reach and maintain a given level. 
Also, in view of the markedly greater 
capacity and, hence, rate of heating 
fostered by snap acting controls near 
the adjustment temperature, such 
units, for a given appliance, exhibit 
greater “overshoots”’ than do similar 
graduating devices. 

The “actuating differentials” of 
many snap acting devices may be ad- 
justed either at the factory or after 
installation, and where such action is 
possible small “actuating differen- 
tials” are usually to be preferred. 
The degree to which this differential 
may be reduced, nevertheless, is lim- 
ited by the resultant “period of cy- 
cling”; the smaller the “actuating 
differential,” the more rapidly will a 
snap acting unit cycle on a given in- 
Sstallation. Snap acting units which 
permit considerable closure before 
snap occurs (thermostat C, Figures 
2 and 3), however, possess naturally 
longer cycling periods than those 
which effect practically no throttling 
prior to the snap closure (thermo- 
stat D, Figures 2 and 3) inasmuch 


as their capacities are less near the 
adjustment temperature. Therefore, 
for a given “cycling period” the for- 
mer type of snap acting control per- 
mits smaller “actuating differentials” 
than does the latter type, or for a 
given “actuating differential” per- 
mits longer “cycling periods.” 

When thermostats are selected for 
installation on gas appliances it is 
not sufficient, however, merely to 
choose the correct class of accessory 
from the standpoint of the type of ca- 
pacity characteristic and temperature 
regulation desired. The manner of 
installation of the thermostat and the 
operating characteristics of the ap- 
pliance are of equal, if not more, im- 
portance since these factors vitally 
influence thermostat performance. 
Some of the more important items to 
be remembered will be mentioned be- 
low. 

Graduating thermostats are gener- 
ally chosen to control room tempera- 
tures and gas rangé oven tempera- 
tures inasmuch as most present day 
snap acting thermostats permit, 
wherever gaseous media surround 
their thermal elements, excessive 
temperature fluctuations as a result 
of “overshoot,” “actuating differen- 
tial,’ and the unrestricted firing oc- 
curring whenever snap acting ther- 
mostatic valves are open. If, how- 
ever, snap acting thermostats can be 
devised which surmount these diffi- 
culties and are, therefore, adaptable 
to range ovens, wider latitudes of 
temperature regulation than now at- 
tainable may be secured, since range 
ovens (especially insulated ovens) 
equipped with graduating thermo- 
stats, are sometimes difficult to 
maintain at very low temperatures 
because of the necessity of maintain- 
ing stable by-pass flames on the 
burners at all times. 


Application to Water Heaters 


On water heating equipment all 
types of thermostats are effectively 
used. Nevertheless, it is extremely 
difficult to apply graduating thermo- 
stats to water heaters employing 
burners having a large number of 
ports, since the required by-pass in- 
put in such cases must, in order to 
yield stable flames, usually be larger 
than that permissible during stand- 
by. Graduating thermostats may or- 
dinarily be successfully used, how- 
ever, with water heaters which em- 
ploy jet type burners. Snap acting 


(Continued on page 12) 
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. Whenever possible, ane and address of customer 

should be t th of the conver- 
sation, and the cutumntts name should be used by 
the telephone service clerk as often as seems prac 
tical during the telephone contact. 





Irregularities and Failures of Service om the part of 
Telephone Service Employees that would be irritat- 
ing to the customer which should be guarded against— 
Unnecessary delays 

Giving customer wrong department 

Keeping customer waiting without explanation 


Answering abruptly 
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C. No high pressure methods should be used to induce 
a customer to accept an appliance that has been 
damaged. In such cases the office should be called 
for instructions. 
D If customer disputes terms of sale, deliveryman should 
call office for instructions. 
E. There should always be used some pleasant form of 
leave taking when vacating the customer's premises 


Irregularities and Failures of Service on the part of 
Deliverymen that would be irritating to the customer 
which should be guarded against— 


Using harsh or unpleasant tone of voice 





Lack of proper greeting 


OM MOM D> 


and incomplete answers to same 
Contradicting or arguing with customer 
Holding conversation with 

ceiving Customer's message 
Disconnecting before customer has finished 


ae 
Losing your temper or being sarcastic 


+. zr ozs 


(give 
Deliverymen 
A. When delivering an ap- 


pany to deliver your 
appliance.” 

B. When possible consid- 
eration should be Biv- 


ding the 
. a 


pol 
mo 
customer's property. 





Indifference with respect to customers’ questions 
party while re- 
Chewing gum or smoking while talking with cus- 


ee oan the customer is going to say 
customer a chance to tell her story) 


reasonable - Hu should be made to protect th 


o> 


Damaging Customers prop 
Failure to k delivery appointment 


Delivery at 
Indifferent at 
Smoking on 
Nor placing 
Discourtesy 


PAST TOmMPON 


Chauffeurs 


A. Give pedestrians the right of way at all times. 
B. Extend courtesy of the road to other drivers. 


Cc. uppermost in 
mind the slogan — 
“Safety First.” 

D. Adhere strictly to all 
trafic rules. 

E. Observe all company 
rules. 

F. Always avoid argu- 
ments with other driv 


ers. 

G. As the drivers of com- 
pany cars are contin- 
ually under observa- 
tion they should al- 
ways conduct them- 
selves so that 





their 
actions will be favorably viewed by the public. 


Ow 10 Meet 
ublic— 


new employee who may 
be assigned to a contact 
position. 

It starts with several 
quotations from speeches 
by Geo. B. Cortelyou, 
President of the Com- 
pany, on the importance 
of human relations. The 
contact practice is divided 
into the following job 
classifications : 








MPLOYEES of the Consolidated 

Gas Company of New York have 
prepared their own rules and regula- 
tions on the important subject of 
“How to Meet the Public.” The re- 
sult is a twenty-page guide, 334 
634 inches, on customer contacts. 

The practices and principles con- 
tained in this booklet represent the 
majority opinions of more than 2300 
employees whose duties bring them 
in direct daily touch with customers. 

The guide is a direct by-product 
of the Contact Training Program, 
conducted as a regular activity under 
the direction of the Public Contact 
Division. Questionnaires were pre- 
pared on specific contact problems 
which arise when dealing with the 
public, and also on the proper em- 
ployee attitude under varying cir- 
cumstances. 

The questions were discussed in 
detail at the monthly group confer- 
ences which the contact employees 
attend, and the reactions and answers 
of the employees were then gathered 
and summarized into the smallest 
possible number of clear cut rules 
and recommendations. 


The contact procedure outlined in 
the booklet has been unanimously ap- 


proved by the executives of the com- 
pany, according to Frank L. Hallock, 
Director of the Public Contact Divi- 
sion. 

“Practice what we preach is our 
motto,” Mr. Hallock said. “If we 
put into practice the methods decided 
upon in the group conferences which 
now appear in abbreviated form in 
the booklet, it should not be difficult 
for any contact employee to handle 
trying situations, explain rules that 
are not readily understood by the 
customer, and adhere to certain re- 
quired procedure and routine that to 
the customer may seem complicated, 
unreasonable or unnecessary. 

“Sincere and persistent application 
by all contact employees of the stand- 
ard practice as agreed upon will 
create a pleasing atmosphere every- 
where and strengthen the relations 
existing between company and the 
customer.” 


The purpose of the guide is two- 
fold, Mr. Hallock explained. It 
should serve as a constant reminder 
to all experienced employees of the 
veed for and the importance of uni- 
form application of coiamon sense 
contact principles. It will also be 
an easily understood guide for any 


Floor sales clerks, dis- 
trict salesmen, office service clerks, 
telephone service clerks, delivery- 
men chauffeurs, fitters and appliance 
maintenance men, meter indexers, 
collectors, credit clerks, cashiers, and 
district and office investigators. 

Under each of these headings are 
given two types of specific informa- 
tion. The first concerns the recom- 
mended practice for all, and the sec- 
ond lists the specific faults which 
should be guarded against—such as 
those irregularities and failures of 
service which might prove irritating 
to customers. 

For instance, the recommended 
practice for fitters and appliance 
maintenance men is as follows: 

“1. The fitter, or appliance main- 
tenance man, should greet the cus- 
tomer with a pleasant ‘Good Morn- 
ing’ or ‘Good Afternoon’ — and 
identify himself by saying, ‘Service 
Man—from the Gas Company.’ 

“2. Special care should be given to 
personal appearance. Keep uniform 
as neat and clean as possible. Be 
clean shaven, and have shoes pol- 
ished. A good personal appearance 
aids in making a good customer con- 
tact. 

“3. While on the customer’s prem- 
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ises, the service man should always 
conduct himself in a courteous busi- 
ness like and efficient manner and 
special consideration should be given 
to the following : 


“A. Careful speech. 
“B. No unnecessary remarks. 
“C. Refrain from smoking. 
“D. Customer’s question and re- 
quests. 
“FE. Care of customer’s prop- 
erty. 
“4. Remove hat when entering 
home or office or when speaking to a 
woman. 


“5. All questions asked by the cus- 
tomer should be answered as accu- 
rately as possible, and if employee is 
not sufficiently informed to provide 
the desired information, he should 
either refer the customer to the 
proper department or secure the in- 
formation personally for the cus- 
tomer. 

“6. All customer service employees 
should be thoroughly familiar with 
the rules and regulations of their 
own and related departments, and 
how to courteously and intelligently 
explain their purpose to the customer 
when necessary. 

“7. When a job is completed an 
effort should be made to ascertain 
whether or not the customer is satis- 
fied. Be sure premises are left in as 
good or better condition than found. 
When leaving do not neglect to use 
some pleasant form of leave taking. 

“8. If called to a customer’s prem- 
ises to remedy a condition which cus- 
tomer claims was not attended to 
properly by another employee, re- 
frain from knocking or criticizing.” 

Then the following points are 
listed as irregularities and failures 
of service which should be guarded 
against : 


“1. Failure to keep appoint- 
ments, 

“2. Poor or careless workman- 
ship. 

“3. Leaving premises dirty. 

“4. Not to complete job on first 
call. 

“5. Lack of knowledge of work. 

“6. Damaging customer’s prop- 
erty. 

“7. Rough 
language. 

“8. Too noisy. 

“9. Abrupt or flippant answers. 

“10. Unpleasant or improper 
greeting. 

“11. Smoking on premises 


talk or improper 
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“12. Failing to report custom- 
er’s request. 

“13. Tracking dirt or mud into 
the premises. 
“14. Not 

keys. 
‘15. Condemning appliances un- 
necessarily. 
“16. Leaving job without test- 
ing appliances.” 
a 


returning borrowed 


Performance of Ther- 
mostats 

(Continued from page 10) 
thermostats, on the other hand, may 
generally be applied to any type of 
water heater, since ‘‘overshoots” and 
“actuating differentials’ are not 
large enough in such cases, where 
the heated medium is a liquid, to be 
objectionable. As a matter of fact, 
the recovery capacity of snap acting 
control systems is so large that fre- 
quently their application to water 
heating is a distinct advantage. 

The placement or location of the 
thermal element of a thermostat in a 
gas range oven, a water heater stor- 
age vessel, or the circulating line of 
a hot water supply system determines 
to a great extent the sensitivity and 
accuracy of temperature control 
which may be expected. If the tem- 
perature of the medium immediately 
surrounding the thermal element of 
a gas range thermostat, for example, 
is neither equal to, nor proportional 
to, the average temperature of the 
oven throughout the temperature 
range over which regulation is de- 
sired, it is quite probable that un- 
satisfactory temperature control will 
result. Similarly, if the thermal ele- 
ment of a water heater thermostat 
is so located that the temperature of 
the water surrounding it differs ma- 
terially from the average tank water 
temperature especially if not in pro- 
portion to it, poor regulation is also 
likely to occur. It is, of course, pos- 
sible to calibrate the adjustment fea- 
ture of any thermostat so that, for 
one certain manner of installation on 
a given appliance, satisfactory tem- 
perature control may be secured. 
However, such action does not as- 
sure satisfactory thermostat opera- 
tion for any other mode of installa- 
tion, for any other condition of cir- 
culation of heated medium in the 
heating or storage vessel, or for any 
other appliance. 

Another matter of importance in 


thermostat installation concerns the 
degree to which the valve bodies 
and linkages of thermostats are sub- 
ject to heating. In general, the 
higher the temperature of the valve 
body and linkage the lower the tem- 
perature at the thermal element re- 
quired to produce closure. 

The ability of a thermostat to 
render satisfactory service depends 
also to a considerable extent upon 
the precision and ruggedness of its 


design and construction. A _ brief 
discussion of such factors may, 
therefore, be of interest. Each of 


the 30 water heater, 24 gas range, 
and 4 space heater thermostats tested 
in connection with the research at 
the American Gas Association Test- 
ing Laboratory mentioned above, 
showed workmanship and design of 
a distinctly high caliber. Appreci- 
able leakage of gas either to the at- 
mosphere through valve bodies or to 
burners past thermostatic valves in 
the closed position, rarely occurred. 
Any leakage which was observed 
could usually be stopped by tighten- 
ing pipe or screw threads, using 
suitable joint compounds, or some 
other simple procedure. Calibrated 
adjustment features were found to 
indicate closely the temperature of 
the thermal element for all the de- 
vices tested except those on which 
calibrations were manifestly made to 
indicate medium temperatures for 
one particular manner of installa- 
tion on one particular appliance. 
Furthermore, after long periods of 
continued operation none of the 58 
thermostats showed appreciable 
signs of deterioration. Life tests in 
which each snap acting thermostat 
was made to cycle 100,000 times and 
each graduating thermostat was 
made to respond to a closing tem- 
perature from a relatively cold start 
at least 50,000 times, were applied 
and the devices subsequently tested. 
Most present day thermostatic gas 
controls are of high quality and, for 
the uses to which they are adapted, 
serve valuable purposes. However, 
scrupulous care must be exercised, 
whenever precise temperature control 
is desired, to (1) select the proper 
type and size of thermostat for the 
appliance to be equipped, and the 
kind of temperature regulation re- 
quired, (2) install the thermostat in 
the proper manner, and (3) investi- 
gate the effect of the thermostat’s 
characteristics on appliance opera- 
tion. 
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The Use of Non-Drying Oils and 
Paints for The Profection of 





By 


GAS HOLDER MAINTENANCE 
SUB-COMMITTEE 


Pacific Coast Gas Assn., Thos. N. Kellett, Chairman 


I—Causes for Gas Holder 
Corrosion 
OLDER corrosion due to the ac 
tion of water, oxygen and car- 
bon dioxide on metal is the source 
of a great deal of annoyance and ex- 
pense. When iron and water are in 
contact a chemical reaction tekes 
place forming iron hydroxide and 
hydrogen, which are slightly soluble 
in water. The presence of oxygen 
in the water causes a reaction be- 
tween the iron hydroxide to form 
the insoluble or more stable ferric 

hydroxide. 

When the lifts are into 
the pit water, several things happen 
which affect these chemical reac- 
tions—oxygen is carried into the 
water, the hydrogen film may be dis- 
turbed, the water in the immediate 
vicinity of the iron is mixed up so 
as to bring new water unsaturated 
with the soluble iron hydroxide in 
contact with the iron, and the pre- 
cipitated insoluble iron hydroxide is 
stirred up. When the lifts are raised 
a certain amount of water saturated 
with ferrous hydroxide clings to the 
sheets. The ferrous hydroxide re- 
acts with the water from the pit and 
oxygen from the air, to form ferric 
hydroxide. The lifts will then be 
streaked with rust and be unsightly, 
even though they may be perfectly 
protected by a good coat of paint. 

Many attempts have been made to 
prevent this precipitation of iron hy 
droxide. It is possible to partially 
accomplish this result through the 
use of chemicals. However, this 


lowered 
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Gas Holders 





Shox ing the 
5-million cu 

ft. holder of 
the Los Ange- 
les Gas and 
Electric Cor- 
poration lo 

cated in Los 
Angeles. This 
holder is 
treated with 
Calol Holder 
Oil and the 
treatment has 
shown excel- 
lent results 
both as to 
ippearance 
and _ protec- 

tion 





treatment is so costly that for prac- 
tical purposes it must be set aside as 
impractical. 


Il—The Use of Paints for Holder 
Protection 


In order to preserve the holder 
structure against corrosion, it has 
been common practice for many 
years to use various forms of paints 
applied on the surface of the cleaned 
metal. By various color combina- 
tions it has likewise been possible to 
have the holders present a good ap- 
pearance and thereby conceal a large 
part of their unsightly massiveness. 

Many different kinds of primers 
and finish coats have been developed 
in the paint line, many of which 
have rendered satisfactory service. It 
is not the purpose of this article to 
enter into the discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of the various paint 
products on the market. 

Until recent years it has been the 
policy of nearly all gas utilities to 




























protect the entire outer surface of 


their holders with some form of 
paint. The practice of the Los An- 
geles Gas and Electric Corporation 
in regards to paint application on a 
new holder has been to apply first, a 
thin coat of red or white lead. This 
material is allowed to dry thorough- 
ly. A second coat of red or white 
lead is then applied, the consistency 
of this coat is somewhat heavier than 
the first application. After thor- 
oughly drying out the surface is then 
ready for the final or finish coat. 

Formerly, a green graphite paint 
was used for many years with very 
good lasting qualities. During the 
past few years, however, we have 
been using aluminum paint on all the 
crowns, frame work and stairs. On 
the holder pit however, we are still 
using green graphite paint. 

Our experience has been that the 
above applications render a good 
protection and likewise present an 
attractive appearance. For many 
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years we painted the lifts of our 
holders in the same manner, that is, 
two coats of primer and one coat of 
green graphite paint for a finish coat. 
While this rendered a good protec 
tion for the metal, it was found that 
the constant cupping and uncupping 
of the various holder lifts, due to 
the water in the pit, caused a film to 
be formed over the paint on the va- 
rious lifts. While the paint itself 
was not injured to any great extent, 
nevertheless it presented an unsight- 
ly appearance. For this reason and 
also for the fact that the cups of the 
holders and dam sheets were sub- 
ject to corrosion, it was deemed ad- 
visable to experiment with various 
forms of oil as a protection for the 
lifts and cups. 


I1I—Bituminous Materials as a 
Protection Against Corrosion 


The use of non-drying oils for the 
protection of the lifts and cups of 
gas storage holders has been rapidly 
gaining favor among gas utilities 
during the past few years. The added 
protection to the cups and dam sheets 
as well as the lifts themselves, as well 
as the better holder appearance <en- 
dered by the use of non-drying oils 
have been important factors in this 
rapid change-over. 

The use of oil or asphaltum, a 
product produced from nature’s own 
oil seepages, as a preservative is as 
old as history itself. The first use 
of a bituminous oil in a water sealed 
holder, to the writer’s knowledge, oc- 
curred in 1905 and no doubt in some 
cases dates back much longer than 
that. It has only been during the last 
fifteen years, however, that the gas 
industry, realizing the extent to 
which corrosion was going on in the 
various large storage _ holders, 
deemed it necessary to investigate 
the possibility of using products 
other than paints for protection 
against corrosion. 

Various forms of oils and tar 
products have been used during the 
past few years, with apparently ben- 
eficial success. In 1922, various con- 
cerns appreciating the business op- 
portunities existing, started the 
manufacture of various non-drying 
oils for use on lifts and cups of 
water-sealed storage holders. At the 
present time there are four major 
products in use for holder protec 
tion: compounded fuel oils and lubri- 
cating oils, Calol Gas Holder Oil No. 
2, No-Oxid Holder Seal and Imunol 
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Holder Oil. All of these products 
have been in use for some time and 
all seem to give satisfactory service. 
Many instances could be stated 
where the use of non-drying oils has 
ereatly reduced the corrosion and 
likewise improved the outward ap- 
pearance of the structures. 

An interesting experience in con- 
nection with two 1 million cubic feet 
capacity holders of the Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Corporation clearly 
demonstrates the results of the use 
of holder oil as a protecting medium 
against corrosion. Some years ago 
these holders were dismantled and 
moved to a new location in Pasadena 
and rebuilt. Within six years of this 
rebuilding, it was found that all the 
cups and dam sheets had to be re- 
placed, which necessitated the bot- 
toming of the holders, purging and 
necessary repairs, at a cost of sev- 
eral thousand dollars. After the 
holders were properly repaired and 
inflated a non-drying oil was applied. 
These holders have since been in 
service some eight years, with no 
pitting or rusting whatsoever to the 
lifts, cups or dam sheets. 

Since the first application of an 
oil or tar product for holder protec- 
tion, numerous mixtures of oil, tar 
and carbon have been compounded 
in an effort to find the most suitable 
product that could be developed. It 
has been definitely proven, through 
years of experience of the Los An- 
geles Gas and Electric Corporation, 
that as far as protection from rust- 
ing and pitting is concerned, any 
neutral oil low in sulphur content 
renders satisfactory results. How- 
ever, as far as film texture and ap- 
pearance is concerned, a great deal 
of research work can be done to de- 
termine what compounded product 
will render the most satisfactory 
service for the money invested. 

In choosing a non-drying oil for 
use on the lifts of a water-sealed 
holder, which will maintain a good 
black color over a period of one or 
two years, one must be careful and 
select an oil that will not be affected 
by sun rays or that will not easily be 
washed off by rain water. 


[V—Review of Questionnaire on 
the Use of Non-Drying Oils for 
Holder Protection 


The consensus of opinion of the 
several gas utilities which responded 
to the questionnaire sent out is that 
the use of non-drying oils for holder 


protection seems to be an improve- 
ment over the former painting 
methods. The holder lifts are bet- 
ter protected against corrosion and 
likewise present a better appearance. 
A number of different products seem 
to have been tried out, with varying 
degrees of success. 

It appears as though protection is 
obtained with the use of almost any 
oil product, but that the blackish ap- 
pearance varies a great deal, de- 
pending upon the material used. One 
company, using a specially prepared 
mineral oil product, reports a good 
appearance, with non-drying *quali- 
ties, after 40 months of service. 

The best period of the year to 
coat the lifts seems to be in the sum- 
mer time, when the rains are at a 
minimum. This allows the coating 
to adhere better to the lifts and when 
the rainy season approaches, the 
coating has a much better oppor- 
tunity of clinging to the holder lifts. 

Some of the essential features to 
consider, in order to obtain satisfac- 
tory results in the application of oil 
coatings are: 

1—All lifts should be provided 

with dam sheets of sufficient 
height to prevent the holder 
from overflowing during heavy 
rains. 

2—Install baffles in the cups or pit 

to prevent excessive loss of oil 
due to severe winds. 

3—Apply original oil coating, 

either on cleaned metal or 
painted surface. 

4—Apply oil coating during sum- 

mer season, in order to allow 
coating to become tacky before 
rainy season sets in. 

5—Use of a non-drying oil that has 

as many of the following char- 

acteristics as possible : 

a—Non-drying 

b—Black in color 

c—Good hiding power 

d—Non-checking 

e—Non-peeling 

f—Smooth in appearance on 
application 

g—Resistance to rain and wind 

h—Maintain a black color and 
not turn brown or varie- 
gated 

i—Constant specific gravity less 
than water 

j—Not to emulsify with water 

k—Non-setting in storage 

1—Rust preventative 

m—Constant viscosity 

n—High flash 
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o—High fire 
p—Cost per gallon 


V—Oil Coating of Lifts versus 
Painting 


Considerable work has been done 


by the Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation in an attempt to study 
the relative merits of oil coating of 


the lifts of water sealed holders in 
comparison with the older method of 
painting of the Same structures. The 
following table shows relative com- 
parisons over a five years’ period, on 
a one million, five million and ten 
million cu. ft. holder. (See page 38 
for balance of table.) 

Calol Holder Oil was the non-dry- 


Comparative Cost of Oil Coating Lifts 
versus Painting 


1 Million cu. ft. Holder “Oil’’ 


Ist Year 


2nd Year 
150 100 
100 
150 


Sub-Total 35 
Grand Total—1,900 gal. oil ..... tae 


3rd Year 
100 
100 
100 


4th Year 5th Year 


Labor—1'%4 Man Days per dip @ $6.00 per Man Day . 


Grand Total Cost 


1 Million cu. ft. Holder “Paint” 


(Based on 5-Year Period) 


Ist Lift 
17 gallons finish coat at . 
23 man days @ $6.00 . 

33 gallons primer at . 

28 gallons finish coat at .... 
38 man days @ $6.00 ... 

33 gallons primer at 

28 gallons finish coat at .. 
38 man days @ $6.00 


2nd Lift 


3rd Lift 


20 gallons primer at ........... $2.10 per gallon 


$42.00 
34.00 
138.00 
69.30 


2.00 per gallon . 


2.10 per gallon .. : 
2.00 per gallon . 56.00 
228.00 
69.30 
56.00 
228.00 


2.10 per gallon .. 
2.00 per gallon ... 


$920.60 


Grand 
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ing oil used in making these compari- 
sons. Red lead primer and green 
graphite paint were the paints used. 

Comparative results between oil 
coating lifts and painting over a five- 
year period shows a saving of about 
half in favor of oil coating. In addi- 
tion, a better appearing holder is 
presented and likewise the holder is 
subject to less corrosion. 


VIi—Metals in Gas Holder 
Construction 


The proper kind of metal to use 
for gas holder construction is a prob- 
lem which should warrant a passing 
comment, at least. 


Quoting Mr. Samuel Cutter from 
the Gas Journal, November 23, 1927; 
As a matter of historical interest, he 
thought some reference should be 
made to the design of the old cast- 
iron columns and tanks, which were 
replaced by the use of steel. A holder 
was built over 49 years ago at the 
Ipswich Gas Works of wrought iron, 
He believed this was the first 
wrought iron tank to be erected in 
this country and it was still in use 
and in perfect condition. He men- 
tioned this because it served as an 
example of the lasting qualities of 
iron as compared with steel. 

Mr. T. R. Baker, under the same 
reference, made comment of a holder 
that was built in Bristol in 1866. 
This was entirely of, wrought iron 


5 Million cu, ft. Holder “Oil” with the exception of the columns, 


which were of cast iron; and it was 
only within the last few years that 
they had been called upon to make 
certain repairs on the holder, and 


Ist Year -*nd Year 3rd Year {th Year 
200 200 200 
200 200 200 
200 200 
200 200 


5th Year 


350 200 


Total Oil, 6,250 gallons 


Labor, 3-man days per dip @ $6.00 per man day.... 


Grand Total 


$1,558.75 


5 Million cu. ft. Holder “Paint” 


(Based on 5-Year Period) 


Ist Lift 38 gallons primer @ 
32 gallons finish coat @ 
45 man days @ $6.00 
47 gallons primer @ 
40 gallons finish coat @ 
56 man days @ $6.00 
63 gallons primer @ 
53 gallons finish coat @ 
75 man days @ $6.00 
63 gallons primer @ 
53 gallons finish coat @ 
75 man days @ $6.00 
63 gallons primer @ 
53 gallons finish coat @ 
75 man days @ $6.00 


2nd Lift 


3rd_ Lift 


4th Lift 


Sth Lift 


$2.10 per gallon 
2.00 per gallon 


2.10 per gallon 
gallon 


gallon 
gallon 


gallon 
gallon 


gallon 
) per gallon 


Grand Total 


curiously enough, those repairs were 
to the externally exposed parts which 
had corroded. 

Major Richard Miles referred to 
recent researches upon the relative 
corrosion of the three most popular 
materials used in the manufacture 
of gas holders—wrought iron, Armco 
iron and mild steel. Dr. Newton 
Friend immersed several samples of 
each of the materials in sea water 
for some years, and found that the 
relative loss in weight was as 
follows: Wrought iron, 100; mild 
steel, 126; and Armco iron, 152. 

From the above comments, it ap- 
pears as though good old wrought 
iron seems to be as satisfactory as 
any metal on the market for the 
economical construction of gas 
holders. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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in Handling 


Flood Emergency 
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Colorado Utility Makes vagy Record 





The Map ofa Battle e Field 


was fought is shown here. The arrow marked, ‘Point Where Break Occurred,’ 
near Sullivan, Colo, where the Highline canal broke its banks the night of Sept. 9 and tore out | 
two sections of twenty-inch gas pipe and laid bare many others. Into the break poured soupy 
mud to clog the line for four miles, from the break to the town border station on Colorado boule- | 
vard. When after forty-eight hours of sleepless toil, workers mended the break it took them 
nearly four hours to blow thie mud out of the line with gas pressure | 
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dhoee one ” the greatest campaigns in \ 
the history of the modern gas industry |] 
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By LUCIUS S. FLINT 


About 57,000 of Denver’s 74,000 
users were without gas Sept. 11 
for the first time in 64 years, but due 
to exceptional foresight on the part 
of officials of the Public Service Co. 
of Colorado and to the strenuous day 
and night efforts of hundreds of em- 
ployees, the supply was restored 
only seven hours, and many accidents 
which might have occurred were pre- 
vented. Although all agencies and 
facilities were held ready for instant 
call, not a single major accident was 
reported, and users were spared any 
serious inconvenience as a result of 
the temporary cessation of service. 

The story of how the western util- 
ity handled the emergency when a 
flood took out two joints in the 
Amarillo-Denver supply line Sept. 9, 
cutting off the natural gas flow, is one 
of unique achievement. 

Within a few minutes after the 
line went out, preparations for mak- 
ing repairs were under way, but un- 
expected weather handicaps prevent- 
ed completion of the job until late 
the night of Sept. 11. Meanwhile, 
the manufactured gas standby plant 
in Denver was put into operation. 
A half hour after the break occurred, 
the superintendent of the plant had 
been notified, and within another 40 
minutes the work of producing manu- 
factured gas had commenced. The 
stored supply of natural gas was soon 
exhausted, and by 5 A.M. Sept. 10, 
all of North Denver was being sup- 
plied with the manufactured prod- 
uct. Two hours later, the whole city 
was being supplied by the artificial 
plant. 

For 42 hours, the standby plant 
served the whole city, but at 4 P.M. 
Sept. 11, consumption had increased, 
due to cool weather, to such an ex- 
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tive torrent into the 
valley, ripping out 
two joints of the 
pipe line and loosen- 
ing two others. 


tent that it was unsafe to continue 
the city-wide service, and it was then 
that the real emergency occurred. 
The sudden use of automatic heaters, 
gas furnaces and ovens jumped the 
summer consumption of about 7,- 
000,000 cubic feet to better than 15,- 
000,000 cubic feet, and Monday after- 
noon with the pressure so low in 
many mains that a slight breeze 
would blow out the flame, the de- 
mand continued to mount. 

Officials realized that thousands of 
users would be unaware that their 
burners had gone out and homes and 
buildings would gradually be filled 


FouR MILES OF MUD CHOKED GAS 
| LINE WHEN SUPPLY WAS CUT OFF 


Industrial History | Was Made in D Made in Denver Last Week 
In Repairing Conduit Following Storm; Hard- 
| est Job of Its Kind in History. 
| 


(By GENE. LINDBERG.) 

“Four miles of mud— 
‘That's bad enough on the ‘open road with chains on your 
tires,"’ said V. L. Board, vice president and general superintendent 
lot the Public Service company of Colorado, ‘‘but when you get 
| four miles of mud inside a twenty-inch pipe thru which a hig city 
| draws the power to cook its meals and heat its bath water—that's 
ia calamity!"* 

Few gas users of Denver haow) out the ditch bank. Then we had to 
that pioneer industrial history was | Dulld two'dama, with sacks of dirt, 
|made here, as a result of the series ane one We were ready to start 


line whe toud- 
jof cloudbursts a week ago. All they homed <9 ~ ay arernoon waies out 
|know is that from 4 p.m. till 11 p our dams flooded the break 
m. Monday the gas supply of the | again. 3 
jentire city was shut. off, “Syndav morning pipe 2 
{ee in the —— 


with gas, with the possibility of 
explosions wherever matches were 
lighted and in numbers of cases of 
partial or complete suffocation. So 
the drastic step of cutting off the sup- 
ply to all but about 17,000 North 
Denver users was decided on. Offi- 
cials determined to continue service 
on the north side rather than any- 
where else because there are fewer 
electrical appliances in homes there 
than anywhere else. 

But still further steps were re- 
quired if the explosion hazard was 
to be removed. Had the mains been 
closed without notice, thousands of 
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burners would have been left open. 
Officials communicated with both 
daily newspapers, three radio stations 
and the telephone company, request- 
ing that a warning to this effect be 
issued immediately : 

“Turn off all gas burners imme- 
diately and keep them off until fur- 
ther notice. When the gas supply is 
restored, use caution. In lighting gas 
stoves and ovens, first be sure that 
the room is not gas filled. Do not 
attempt to light automatic appliances 
such as furnaces. Telephone the gas 
company and a man will be sent to 
light these appliances.” Follow-up 
announcements were used later. 

Giving rare cooperation, the tele- 
phone company put 80 extra opera- 
tors to work calling homes of sub- 
scribers and delivering the message. 
About 40,000 such calls were made 
the evening of Sept. 11. The minute 
the supply was cut off, the six Pub- 
lic Service Co. operators handling 21 
trunk lines manned by all available 
office employees were in readiness 


A close-up of repair op- 

erations on the main 

break in the Colorado- 

Interstate line. The joint 

which took so many 

hours to weld is seen in 
the foreground. 


for the avalanche of inquiries which 
was to follow. Within a few min- 
utes, the operators were overwhelmed 
and calls began backing up on the 
automatic exchange. As literally tens 
of thousands of calls continued to 
come in during the afternoon, tele- 
phone company operators cooperated 
further by taking as many of them as 
possible and explaining the reason 
for the gas failure. 

Meanwhile, radio announcements 
were being made at 15 minute inter- 
vals. Three stations were used so as 
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Give every 15 mimutes until notified by pub service co, log full time . 


Insporteat notice te Denver Gas users: 
Batural gas has been turned on again and is now available for use. Use the 


e in turning on your appliances. 


If you have « gas range or het plate , light « match, held it over a tep 
burner and turn en the valve for that burner. Allow it te burn for about 
five mimtes , watching te see that the flame does not go out. Before lighting 
an OVEN burner, leave even door open for a few mimtes with the gas off; 
then hel4 « lighted mateh to the burner and turn an. 


DO HO? ATTEMPT to light autemtic gas equipment euch as storage water heaters 
etat-contrelled furnaces . Gall the Public Service Se. teday- Suestay 
September 12th— te come and inspect and light these burners. The compasy will 
respond as quickly as pessible ani will appreciate your patience in waiting 
wutil they can reach you te take care of this kind of equipment. 


TP YOU HAVE ANY KIND OF AUTOMATIC GAS MQUIPHENT ,PLEASE LOOK AGAIN AND MAZE 
SURE THAT ALL VALEES ARE CLOSED TIGHT AND THAT TOU CaN HEAR BO BISSING OF 


ESCAPING GAS. DO HOT THY TO LIGHT THIS BQUIPMENT. 








A specimen of the broadcast from KLZ Station 


to be sure and catch just as many lis- 
teners as possible. The announce- 
ments were staggered, only one sta- 
tion announcing at one time. 

Hurriedly prepared newspaper ad- 
vertisements told the same story; 
told it in a graphic, attention-com- 
pelling manner! 

The minute it was possible to re- 
store service, a force of 175 experi- 
enced men was mobilized to handle 
turning on of automatic appliances. 
They worked day and night. 

In addition to eliminating the ex- 
plosion hazard, the Colorado com- 
pany’s plan of getting customers to 
turn off their own valves, saved us- 
ers the inconvenience of being with- 
out service for a number of days. It 
would probably have taken nearly a 
week for company employees to turn 
the gas off in individual homes and 
another week to restore the connec- 
tions. 


Unprecedented Demand 


The standby plant served its pur- 
pose admirably until required to sup- 
ply an unprecedented demand. As 
far as can be learned, this is one of 
the few times a manufactured gas 
plant has ever been called into emer- 
gency use when the natural supply 
failed. The plant in use is one of the 
few of its kind in the country, having 
been installed only this July at a cost 
of about $25,000. The product turned 
out by the oil process is 1,000 B.T.U. 
gas, approximately the same as nat- 
ural gas. 

All the trouble started when flood 
water raised the Highline Canal so 
that it overflowed in a dozen or so 
places and finally broke its banks 
at a point near Sullivan, Colo., send- 
ing a torrent of water down the gul- 
ley to tear out two joints in the 
Amarillo-Denver line of the Colorado 
Interstate Gas Co. and expose some 
1,500 feet of the pipe. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Notes on High Pressure Gas Distribution 


In which the Field Survey and the necessary Equipment for 


carrying on the same are outlined 


By DISTRIBUTION ENGINEER 


HE reconnaissance survey being 

completed, there is considerable 
detailed information to be secured 
by an intensive field survey of each 
street it is proposed to serve. The 
organization of the field survey crew 
usually develops as the reconnais- 
sance survey progresses, it being ad- 
vantageous to have a crew in the 
field to occasionally assist the engi- 
neer in obtaining preliminary infor- 
mation. The original crew may be 
the nucleus of several field survey 
crews if the project is sufficiently 
extensive. 


Personnel of Field Crew 


For each field crew three men are 
preferable, their duties being indi- 
cated by the titles given, which are 
usually: field survey foreman, 
draftsman and tapeman. The fore- 
man, who is the extra man of the 
crew, observes and notes the miscel- 
laneous details which will be of val- 
ue to the designer, estimator and 
constructors, supervises the other 
members and selects the side of the 
street on which the main will be run, 
all of which requires keen observa- 
tion of small details. When consid- 
erable taping is required the work is 
materially hastened by the foreman 
acting as one of the tapemen. The 
foreman should not be handicapped 
by routine which would leave insuf- 
ficient time for proper observation 
and study. 

The draftsman is usually the mem- 
ber of the crew whose work lags be- 
hind the others, as information can 
be supplied quicker than it can be ac- 
curately recorded. For this reason 
the draftsman should be provided 
with every possible convenience and 
notebooks furnished the remaining 
members for the recording of such 
information as can be clearly con- 
veyed and correlated by that meth- 
od. An efficient draftsman will mini- 
mize delays; however, he should not 


Wheel for Measuring Distances 


be rushed, as accurate and clear re- 
cording of information is of more 
importance than speed. The mass 
of accumulated detail will be unintel- 
ligible to designers in an office unless 
it has been neatly portrayed in the 
field. 

The tapeman, as the name sug- 
gests, measures whatever dimen- 





Counter for Quickly Counting Buildings, 
Poles, etc., along the Line of Survey. 





sions are required. A familiarity on 
his part of the reasons for the mea- 
surements taken results in securing 
a better field record. Each section 
measured with a measuring wheel 
should be repeated and an additional 
check made by estimating the dis- 
tance. Accuracy in estimating is in- 
creased by a knowledge of the av- 
erage distance between poles, water 
hydrants, concrete slabs on road- 
ways and other uniformly spaced 
structures, 

Progress of Field Survey—The 
point where the distribution system 
is to be tied in to the transmission 
line is fixed, and, therefore, usually 
selected as the starting point of the 
field survey. From that point mea- 
suring progresses to the meter, stor- 
age and control locations, thence 
along the sub-transmission main to 
the more concentrated sections. The 
sparsely settled outskirts of a town 
are usually the last to be surveyed, 
since the serving of a considerable 
part of such sections depends on the 
streets selected for sub-transmission 
mains and the routing of other dis- 
tribution lines. 

The amount of measuring which 
can be expected from a single crew 
in a day varies considerably, being 
about one mile per day in sections of 
concentrated buildings and as much 
as five miles per day on long con- 
tinuous rural lines. 


Permanency of Data 


Field data should be permanently 
recorded as soon as possible after 
being obtained, and not allowed to 
accumulate. When the field crew is 
also selected for drafting and design 
work the interpretation of field notes 
is naturally easier, and lack of in- 
formation may often be supplied 
from memory, thereby materially 
speeding up the finished plans. 

Maps for Field Crews—The time 
spent in securing the best existing 
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maps is an economy, since it lessens 
the work of the field crew. The 
source of such a map may be insur- 
ance companies, real estate boards, 
political bodies, commercial atlases, 
aerial surveys and other utilities. 


some condition may exist making the 
use of connecting links impractical 
or impossible and, therefore, tie-ins 
planned from map conditions are not 
feasible. 
The most effective map is an aerial 
Field Survey of a Street Where Con- 


sumers Are in Excess of Established 
Minimum. 
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Within political bodies there are va- 
rious departments, such as the divi- 
sions within the federal government, 
tax assessors, highway offices, sani- 
tary divisions and the control board, 
to be investigated as map sources, 
since each has its own particular 
reasons for their use. When secur- 
ing maps, inquiries should be made 
regarding the availability of a list or 
map showing specifically the high- 
ways which have been legally deed- 
ed to the political unit and other 
highways which the unit considers 
part of the road system by right of 
usage and maintenance. Although 
uneconomical to search records for 
the purpose of determining the deed- 
ed highways, a list, if available, will 
assist the engineer in cautioning con- 
struction crews as to undeeded roads 
on which property owners have a 
legal right to demand cessation of 
construction work. 

Maps secured from such sources 
as insurance companies, real estate 
operators, tax assessors, etc., empha- 
size buildings and lot divisions rath- 
er than accurate street layouts. 
Often such maps do not properly 
portray street intersections and may 
indicate a street as continuous, 
whereas, at some intersections, it 
may be considerably offset on oppo- 
site sides of the intersecting street. 
When the designer checks field in- 
formation against maps used, such a 
condition would result in confusion. 
In other instances, two long parallel 
streets may be indicated with fre- 
quent connecting streets, whereas 


photograph on which the scale may 
be altered by enlargement to suit re- 
quirements. If enlarged to scales of 
two hundred to five hundred feet 
per inch, aerial maps should be care- 
fully checked to determine the re- 
sulting accuracy before scaling di- 
mensions from the map. Usually 
such photographs are made at eight 
to ten thousand feet elevation and 
accuracy depends on the pilot main- 
taining a constant elevation and lev- 
el. Oblique photography must be 
more carefully checked before scal- 
ing than vertical. The decided ad- 
vantage of an aerial map is that it 
shows all streets as they actually ex- 
ist and not as desired by some real 
estate operator or others having per- 
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tains for inclement weather, pro- 
vides a convenient space for the 
draftsman when supplied with a 
desk or drawing table. A desk has 
the advantage that the drawer space 
may be used for storing supplies and 
protecting completed sketches from 
the wind which otherwise may blow 
away unnoticed by any of the crew. 
The desk used is ordinarily provided 
with a drawing table top for the con- 
venience of the draftsman. For both 
bad weather conditions and when it 
is necessary to work in the dark, a 
light should be provided on the desk ; 
such a light costs but little and when 
connected to the car battery is more 
satisfactory than oil or portable gas 
lights. 

Some use a closed car with a port- 
able drawing board, but the 
cramped quarters in which the 
draftsman must work and the poor 
visibility are handicaps. Visibility 
for the draftsman is desirable so that 
he may plot up details as they ap- 
pear without frequently leaving the 
drafting board. 

The speed of the draftsman’s 
work is increased by the use of 
standard cross section paper for field 
sketches, as much of the sketching 
can be done free hand eliminating 
the use of tee square and triangles. 

The cross section paper also pro- 
vides a simple means of drawing to 
approximate scale without loss of 
time. 

A counter provided to both fore- 
man and tapeman helps in elimi- 
nating the common error of drop- 


Field Survey of a Street 
on Which Part of the Con- 


sumers Is in Excess of Minimum Established and Part Is Individually 
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sonal factors at stake. 
Equipment—An automobile is es- 
sential for a survey crew, and its 
type has an effect on the speed with 
which work progresses. A commer- 
cial suburban type of car with open 
sides and back, equipped with cur- 


ping measuring units and miscount- 
ing buildings. The counting of 


buildings is generally done while a 
car is in motion and other details 
are being observed, which results in 
inaccuracy when attempting to count 
buildings on both sides of a street. 
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The use of a counter by the tape- 
man consists of totalling the poles 
or other known units of space passed 
while pushing the measuring wheel 
and also observing that it records 
properly. In the use of a counter 
every man should be cautioned to 
form the habit of pressing the coun- 
ter at some particular point such 
as directly on passing the object 
rather than looking ahead and total- 
ling several objects and attempting 
to remember the last one selected. 


Photographic Records 


The value of photographic equip- 
ment in reconnaissance work has al- 
ready been mentioned, but its scope 
is broader in the field survey. Some 
companies follow the practice of 
photographically recording every 
section where the main is to be laid, 
not only for the advantages result- 
ing to designer, estimator and con- 
struction gangs but also to show the 
condition of streets previous to con- 
struction work, for the purpose of 
defending any alleged damage suits 
the causes of which can then be 
charged against the general condi- 
tion of streets rather than construc- 
tion work. A photographic record 
should be made of all trees affected 
or dead along highways on which 
mains are to be laid, in preference 
to notes or drawings. With photo- 
graphs in the hands of the engineer, 
constructing foreman and in the cen- 
tral office, changes at any period of 
construction are more quickly ap- 
proved, as conversation regarding a 
particular detail is materially assist- 
ed by pictorial representation. 

For distances greater than a tape 
length a measuring wheel eliminates 
the necessity of having two men on 
a tape or the inconvenience of a sin- 
gle tapeman using a pin at one end. 
The measuring wheel is an accurate- 
ly made metal wheel with a counter 
so geared as to record in actual feet ; 
the component parts are mounted on 
a rod which is held in the operator’s 
hand for pushing. 

A hundred or two hundred foot 
tape with a pin attachment on one 
end, so that only a single tapeman is 
necessary when measuring details, 
should be part of the equipment. 
With the proper type of short pin 
it is frequently possible for the tape- 
man to insert the pin in seams be- 
tween concrete slabs. The desired 
accuracy of a field survey for gas 
distribution is not sufficiently high 
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to require the use of steel tapes, and 
a wired cloth tape is preferable, as 
it requires less cleaning, care and 
withstands more severe usage for a 
short period without breaking. The 
cloth tapes will wear out quicker 
than metallic tapes but their cost is 
not a factor in a survey when the 
greater convenience of their use is 
considered. 

A level or transit is seldom used 
on a field survey providing informa- 
tion for a distribution design. Un- 
less extreme conditions of topogra- 
phy exist, the cost of a set of levels 
is beyond the value of the results. 
Such a set of levels taken on the 
ground surface can not be used to 
predict the location of all drips 
necessary on the finished main, as 
sub-surface structures and conditions 
materially affect the number of drips 
required. The use of a transit for 
securing exact alignments is also un- 
warranted, as sub-surface conditions 
have but few indications on the sur- 
face. The only use of a transit would 
be in the establishing of property 
lines, which is costly work in most 
suburban and rural conditions and 
has but little practical value. 


Meter and Control Locations—It 
is important to secure explicit sur- 
face and sub-surface details at the 
transmission tie-in to avoid pro- 
longed shut-downs of the transmis- 
sion line when making the connec- 
tion. If transmission records are not 
available, the main should be ex- 
posed for the purpose of indicating 
the location of joints and their type. 
The condition of the transmission 
main as to pipe coating and cor- 
rosion is important in selecting the 
tie-in method and should be care- 
fully noted. The external diameter 
of the transmission main is import- 
ant if a saddle is to be used for the 
connection. When the transmission 
main is owned by the distributing 
company it is advisable to locate and 
operate the transmission valves to 
determine whether they function 
properly. Such checking is within 
the scope of the field survey crew’s 
work which is not only to secure a 
set of dimensions but to facilitate 
construction work in every way pos- 
sible. 

The district meter, storage and 
regulators for pressure are usually 
placed as near the transmission main 
as property can be conveniently se- 
cured. While none of these items 


may be installed at the time of tl 
original construction, they should b 
thoroughly planned, which will b 
the assumption in this discussio1 
The meter ordinarily would be in 
stalled on the transmission side 0! 
the control equipment to take ad 
vantage of the higher pressures ex 
isting on the transmission mains t 
minimize the size of meter, although 
the more uniform pressure on the 
regulator outlet would increase th: 
accuracy of results on certain types 
of meters. Measurements on the 
sub-transmission main should be giv- 
en from the transmission main to 
the nearest point on the property 
which will be used for the meter, 
storage and regulator equipment. A 
complete detail of the property lines, 
existing buildings on the property, 
and all structures in the highway in 
front of the property should be se- 
cured and notes made of any advan- 
tageous equipment locations. If there 
are existing buildings on the prem- 
ises the engineer should select suit- 
able parts of these structures for 
housing the governor and meter, ar- 
range for securing details of the in- 
terior and select the points where 
the mains will pierce the foundation. 

If it is necessary to have the meter 
located at any distance from the 
transmission main tie-in, the possi- 
bility of services being run between 
the transmission main and meter 
should be noted for the benefit of 
the operating and new business de- 
partments, as it would be necessary 
to make special arrangements for 
billing and unaccounted-for gas re- 
ports. 


Need for Stubs and Valves 


Often property is secured, but 
regulating, storage and measuring 
equipment is not installed initially. 
Under such circumstances it is ad- 
visable to provide stubs and valves 
to eliminate shutting down the sub- 
transmission main at a later date. 

Especially in manufactured gas 
territories, take-offs from the trans- 
mission main for the serving of from 
a few consumers to small villages 
are numerous on which no meter, 
regulator or storage is or will be re 
quired for a long period, but a suit- 
able location along the highway fo: 
the installation of a regulator in a 
pit should be selected and the main 
planned to facilitate such construc- 
tion, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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ELEMENTS 


OF GAS 





TECHNOLOGY 


Producers and Their Classification 


HILE it is impossible to outline a classification, which 
will suit all designs and constructions of producers, 
the following includes all the important types. 

A. Producers operated mainly with natural draft, that is 

with open hearths. 
1. With fire bars 
2. With solid bottoms 
B. Producers operated by blast, usually produced by 
means of a steam jet. 
1. With fire bars 
2. With solid bottoms 
a. Bottom worked dry 
b. With water bottom . 
Producers may also be classed by direction of draft, pres- 
sure, method of feeding and poking, method of ash 
removal and cleanliness of gas. 

There are two types of producers according to the 
direction of the draft, namely the up-draft producers and 
the down-draft producers. In the latter type the green 
coal and the mixture of air and steam are admitted at the 
top. The gases pass down the producer and are finally re- 
moved through an outlet at the bottom. One advantage 
of this type of producer is that it manufactures the 
purest gas, for the reason that the tar and volatile matter, 
that are distilled out of the green coal, are cracked or de- 
composed as they pass down through the bed of incan- 
descent coal. Such producer gas does not contain any coal 
gas. The moisture in the fuel is also given an opportunity 
to react in the fuel bed. Nevertheless, this type of pro- 
ducer has not enjoyed much popularity for several reasons. 
In the first place the fuel is ignited only with difficulty and 
the location of the oxidation and reduction zones varies 
considerably. Furthermore, the grates burn out frequently 
and considerable difficulty is incurred in maintaining uni- 
form operation and quality of gas. 

The up-draft producer is the type in most common use, 
the mixture of air and steam passing up through the fuel 
bed as it descends and the gas being taken off at the top. 
Its main disadvantage is that the gas contains soot and tar 
derived from the bituminous coal used. Furthermore, the 
moisture in the fuel does not have a chance to react in the 
fuel bed, and hence is contained in the gas and reduces 
its thermal power. 

Producers may be operated under suction or under pres- 
sure. The suction gas producers are usually provided with 
a grate and the mixture of air and steam is generally 
drawn through the fuel bed by means of an exhauster or a 
stack. In such producers the rate of gas production is 
proportional to the consumption and hence they are com- 
monly used for heating gas retorts and in power work. 
Various arrangements are used for producing steam to 
be mixed with the air. The moisture content of the air 
may be controlled by passing it through a humidifying 
tower before it enters the producer. 

Steam injectors or a steam-driven turbo-blower is used 
to supply the pressure in the pressure type of producer. 
The steam injector is the cheapest device and its opera- 
tion is also least expensive, but it is not a flexible apparatus. 
Thus it does not allow the production of the producer to 
be stepped up. It cannot increase the delivery of air to 
the producer without at the same time changing the ratio 
of air to steam entering the producer. This ratio must be 
kept constant for any given fuel. Hence the only way in 
which the steam-coal ratio may be maintained constant is 
to change the size of the nozzle of the injector. 

The fan or turbo-blower does not have this disadvantage. 
A single-stage or multi-stage fan may be employed for 





delivering air under two to three pounds per square inch 
pressure and a turbo-blower is used for higher pressures. 
As the load on the producer increases, the speed of the 
blower can be likewise increased. The proper quantity 
of steam is adinitted by the humidification of the air at the 
proper temperature, or by bleeding in a thermostatically 
controlled quantity of exhaust steam from the blower itself. 
The air-steam ratio is thus kept constant. In spite of the 
greater first cost it is found that the steam-driven blower 
will be found to be more economical in the long run, es- 
pecially where the load on the producer varies considerably. 

Producers may be hand-poked and hand-fired, or me- 
chanically-fired and mechanically-poked. The hand-oper- 
ated producer naturally has the lower first cost but there 
is no great surety of uniformity of the quality of gas 
produced. The labor must be skilled and experienced. 
Only small plants are commonly of the hand-operated 
type. 

Mechanically operated producers are very much higher 
in cost, but they produce a much more uniform gas and 
allow certain savings in labor of operation. When a poor 
grade coal is used, they are claimed to afford as high as 
25 per cent saving in fuel. Mechanical poking is of course 
advantageous in removing the necessity of the hard work 
of hand poking and furthermore aids in the elimination 
of clinker and blowholes in the fuel bed. 

The ash may be removed by hand or by mechanical 
means. Here again the removal of ash by hand is cheap. 
but frequently unreliable. The reason for this is that it 
is very difficult to maintain the fuel bed in constant depth 
and position since the ash has to be removed uniformly 
at all points. More ash must not be removed from the 
edges of the producer than from the center. The uni- 
formity of the quality of the producer gas is disturbed 
when this is done, as the resistance to the flow of the gas 
through the beds in the producer is varied. 

Automatic removal of the ash may be intermittent or 
continuous. Intermittent ash removal requires a large 
storage space for the ash in the bottom of the producer. 
Continuous ash removal is preferred to the intermittent 
method, since it makes for a more uniform producer gas. 
The fire zone remains in the same position and there is no 
interruption of the operation of the producer during the 
ash removal period. Blowholes and clinker in the fuel bed 
are less likely to form and the operation is improved all 
around. 

As far as the cleanliness of the gas produced is con- 
cerned, as has been stated, the gas from the up-draft pro- 
ducer is hot (approximately 1300 degrees F. in tempera- 
ture) and is likely to contain considerable quantities of 
soot and tar when soft coal is used as the producer fuel. 
When the gas is to be used immediately, the presence of 
soot and tar is not disadvantageous (except for power 
purposes) as it affords thermal value, but where the gas 
is transported over a long distance trouble is encountered 
with clogging of valves, obstruction of piping, etc. Gas, 
that is to be used for power purpose, must be scrubbed 
and cleaned, this usually being done with the aid of towers 
filled with coke, glass wool and the like. 

Amongst the most commonly used producers in this 
country is the Wellman producer, which is featured by a 
vertical, water-cooled finger, attached to the stationary top 
of the producer and oscillated from center to side of the 
fuel bed as the producer body and its contents revolve. This 
finger pokes the fuel bed. Automatic ash removal is effected 
from a revolving grate. The Wood gas producer is poked 
by two water-cooled, J-shaped vertical stirring arms which 
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revolve about their vertical axes and stir the fuel bed as the 
producer revolves. Fuel feed and ash removal are auto- 
matic. Figure 5 shows various types of fuel bed agi- 
tators in diagrammatic form. 

In the Morgan gas producer 
the fwel bed is not poked but 
is levelled off by means of a 
horizontal U-shaped arm which 
rides on top of the fuel bed. 
As the arm is stationary, the 
levelling operation is brought 
about by the rotation of the 
producer body itself. When 
caking coals are used, it is ¢ 5 
found that this method of pok- 
ing does not give as good re- 
sults as actual poking, ash re- 
moval is automatic. In the 
Chapman gas producer the 
body is stationary while the 
fuel bed is poked by means of 
a revolving floating agitator. 
This is made in the form of a 
rake with water-cooled teeth. 
The latter extend 8 to 11 inch- 
es into the fuel bed itself. Au- 
tomatic coal feed is provided 
and ash removal is continuous. 

The Smith gas producer is 
of the suction type and is 
poked by hand or mechanically. 
Steam is supplied by saturating 
the entering air with water at a controlled tempera- 
ture. Clean gas is made, purification being accomplished 
by means of glass-wool extractors. The producer gas also 
passes through a secondary scrubber. 

The U. G. I. gas producer is characterized by its rotary 
grate and is designed to operate with fuel containing a 
large proportion of fines. Fuel enters at the top and the 
space around the upper gas outlet is always kept full of 
fuel. This method of feeding the fuel allows the larger 
pieces of coal to collect in the center of the producer and 
the fines fall down along the sides. Good operating con- 
ditions are thereby produced. The producer is water- 
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jacketed at the lower part so that steam is produced in 
sufficient quantity for admixture with the air blast. No 
fire-brick lines this part of the producer and it is claimed 
that there is less tendency for clinker to collect and cling 
to the walls. This type of pro- 
ducer can be operated with 
coke containing 50 per cent 
breeze. 

In Europe by-product recov- 
ery producers, slagging ash 
producers and the Wollaston 
producer represent types 
which are not common in 
America. The by-product pro- 
ducers allow the recovery of 
nearly two-thirds of the or- 
iginal nitrogen content of the 
coal in the form of ammonium 
sulfate. Tar and tar products 
are also recovered. In the 
slagging-ash producers the ash 
is caused to fuse and the melt- 
ed product is then removed. 
No steam is used in these pro- 
ducers and an air-blown pro- 
ducer gas is produced. The 
fusion of the ash avoids all 
difficulties of removal. 

The Wollaston gas producer 
is of very novel design. A spe- 
cial feeding device is used. The 
coal first passes through a cy- 
lindrical upper section in which it is coked at low tem- 
perature by the hot gas rising from the producer proper. 
The producer proper is made in the form of an annular 
steam boiler, providing sufficient steam for mixing with the 
air. The ash is automatically removed. There are no 
clinker troubles due to the cooling of the producer bed and 
the apparatus is especially adapted for the recovery of 
by-products without giving a high carbon dioxide gas. The 
gases leave the producer at a temperature of 500 degrees F. 
and the cold efficiency of its producer is said to be about 
80 per cent. 
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Fig 5- Mechanical 
Pokers 


A - Wellman 
B- Wood 
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A Co-operative Plan That Bids Fair 


To Produce 


Results 


INCE June 1, 1932, the Empire 

Gas & Electric Company, the 
New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation, and the New York Cen- 
tral Electric Corporation—all in Cen- 
tral New York—have been promot- 
ing among all gas and electrical 
appliance dealer outlets in their terri- 
tory a new plan of co-operative mer- 
chandising. 

The idea was originally inaugu- 
rated in the Ithaca district of the 
New York State Electric & Gas Cor- 
poration on Jan. 1, 1932, where it 
was found so practical and to meet 
with such favor among local appli- 
ance merchandisers that it was de- 
cided a few months later to adopt 
the program in all the communities 
served by the Empire-New York 
Group. 


Essence of the Plan 


In a nutshell, our plan aims to in- 
still mutual understanding between 
the utility and the dealer, and to 
bring added revenue to both—to the 
former through additional load to its 
gas and electric lines, and to the deal- 
er through profits on the increased 
volume of load building merchandise 
sold. 

One of the reasons for our deci- 
sion to work out a cooperative mer- 
chandising plan of mutual benefit to 
the dealer and the utility, as well as 
to the manufacturer, the jobber, and 
the consumer, was the fact that the 
present economic crisis with its 
temporary breakdown of the distri- 
bution system has resulted in agita- 
tion affecting the larger corporations, 
including utilities, throughout the 
country. 

In the field of retail merchandising 
the agitation has been, for the most 
part, against corporate structures 
which have capital to employ execu- 
tives who know how to devise effi- 
cient methods to improve distribu- 
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tion. Through more scientific dis- 
tribution these corporations are 
securing a greater portion of the con- 
sumer dollar than others and, thus, 
are supposedly impinging upon the 
alleged rights of local entrepreneurs 
who desire the field for themselves 
alone. 

This agitation, in some cases, has 
reached a point where it has forced 
large corporations to discontinue 
merchandising, although the validity 
of such action is still in doubt. Since 
much of this agitation is directed to- 
ward the public utility companies, 
these organizations should not only 
take steps to meet the immediate is- 
sue of maintaining legal rights to 
continue their merchandising exis- 
tence, but to study the situation to 
see if it does not reveal some funda- 
mental weakness in their method of 
merchandising appliances to the pub- 
lic. 


A Marketing Era 


The present is the marketing era 
for public utilities according to many 
executives and leaders in the utility 
field. This youthful but prodigious 
activity is experiencing a notable 
period of research which was pre- 
ceded by two other stages of devel- 
opment, namely, pioneering and 
intensive merchandising. Constant 
appliance merchandising for load by 
gas companies is necessary since the 
welfare of such service corporations 
depends upon the thousand cubic 
feet of gas consumed by the public. 
This interdependence is unquestion- 
able. Since this relation exists and 
will exist as long as either of the 
component parts, the logical way to 


build load with the greatest rapidity 
would seem to be through some plan 
which has two natural expressions 
in merchandising, harmony and in- 
tensity. 


Cooperation—The Basis 


Profitable merchandising in the 
complex economic structure of this 
era is built upon the bed-rock of co- 
operation between the manufacturer 
and the jobber or retailer. Neither 
one, unaided, can successfully beat a 
path to the door of the consumer. 
Whatever results might have been 
accomplished in former days by this 
policy of playing the lone hand, the 
tempo of present day business, ac- 
celerated by continuous and intense 
competition, demands that the pro- 
ducer and the middlemen marshall 
all their available forces to keep step 
with this competition and battle 
down the wall of sales resistance 
erected by the ultimate consumer. 

Gas companies throughout the 
country are seeking to justify their 
continuance in the merchandising 
business on the following basis: 

First—That the public utility com- 
pany has a definite responsibility to 
the consumer in rendering service 
that will be put to use to the great- 
est advantage of the consumer. 

Second—That this responsibility 
includes the development of new ap- 
plications for the use of the service 
rendered, and such other activities 
as are necessary to the creation of 
public acceptance for these appli- 
ances. 

Three—That the promotional sale 
of appliances is interwoven with the 
cost of service to the ultimate con- 
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sumer, resulting in rate reductions 
which widen the market for simila: 
applications, and promote the use of 
new applications which previousl) 
were prohibitive because of rates. 





How 


a Plumbing Contractor Trt 
in Ithaca 


Fourth— That this activity in 
creases potential market reacting fa 
vorably to other merchandising 
‘ ganizations. 

If our justification for merchandis 
ing is load increase, based upon the 
foregoing implied responsibility to 
the consumer in rendering service 
then we must admit that all outlets 
which tend to promote our objectives 
are vital factors in furthering the 
success of our activities. 

Gas appliance dealers have a def 
inite function which, if properly per 
formed, can do much to accelerate 
our merchandising efforts. A strong, 
militant, loyal dealer organization, 
imbued with enthusiasm for the prod 
ucts it handles as well as the utility 
company which renders the service 
in the community, is not only invalu 
able, but it is indispensable to the 
prosecution of a successful market 
ing campaign. . To develop these fac 
tors is one of the most important 
objectives the utility company should 
set for itself. 


A Strategic Position 

With a vast reservoir of experience 
at its command, with a staff of spe- 
cialists versed in the merchandising 
problems which the retailer must. en 
counter, and with the financial stru 
ture which enables it to undertake 
comprehensive research activities, the 
utility company is in a strategic posi 
tion to promote the sale of load- 
building products through dealer co- 
operation and dealer education. 
utility company which, through 
norance or stubbornness, neglects 
to extend this cooperation, will fall 
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far short of realizing the fullest po- 
tentialities of its market and must 
expect to suffer severely from more 
wide-awake competition offered by 
other competing industries. 

This presentation 
of a merchandising 
plan in cooperation 
with dealers is not 
only the result of a 
desire on our part to 
eliminate any unfa- 
vorable opinions that 
they may have had, 
either just or unjust, 
against the utility, but 
the result of a 
market analysis which 
we conducted in the 
Ithaca district which 
revealed some enlight- 


also 


ening facts. 

In conducting this survey the fol- 
owing facts were emphasized: 

1. Number, type, and quality of 
load building appliances in the home. 

2. Percentage of these load-build- 
ing appliances sold by dealers. 

3. Purchasing power of the mar- 
cet. 


4. Types and classifications of 
dealers, such as aggressive, back- 
ward, friendly, etc. 


Our analysis brought to light the 
following vital facts: 

First—That the saturation of load 
building items was about equal to the 
national average. 

Second—That dealers sold only a 
small percentage of load building 
items, but by far the greater per- 
centage of the small load building 
appliances, 

Chird—That aggressive dealers 
were not as bitter in their criticism 
as the backward type 
of dealers were in- 
clined to be. 


Fourth—That the 
gas industry was se- 
curing a small pro- 


portion of consumer’s 
dollar spent in retail 
stores in comparison 
with the sales of other 
industrial groups. 
Fifth—That 

was a lack of 
effort 
etween jobbers, man- 
and _ re- 


there 
co- 
ordination of 


ufacturers, 
tailers 
Sixth—That the utility company’s 
past merchandising policies have en- 
couraged practices which were driv- 


ing legitimate dealers from the field. 

Seventh—That the utility company 
was the logical sponsor of coopera- 
tive effort among gas appliance out- 
lets in the territory it served. 

The dealers in gas appliances, we 
found, were not aggressive, coverage 
was inadequate, display facilities 
were not effectively used, and con- 
centration was not upon load-build- 
ing products. Advertising was spas- 
modic and not coordinated for the 
development of the market as a 
whole. There was constant bicker- 
ing, price cutting, etc., for the small- 
est portion of the consumer dollar 
secured by any of the industry 
groups. 


Predication of the Plan 


Therefore we set about formulat- 
ing a dealer cooperative plan which 
would be predicated upon the idea 
of eliminating competition between 
dealer organizations and the gas com- 
pany in the sale of appliances. The 
backbone of this plan is intensive ad 
vertising, promotion, and merchan- 
dising of major load building appli- 
ances by all outlets. We believed 
that if the utility company and the 
dealers cooperatively concentrated 
their attention upon load-building 
items, we would stimulate a great 
amount of customer acceptance for 
those appliances. In this manner we 
would break down selling resistance, 
direct the consumer’s desire toward 
products which we had to sell, and 
increase publicity which would make 
the market gas and electricity con- 
scious, and thus increase sales of ap- 
pliances to our mutual advantage. 

The plan provides that the utility’s 
merchandise sales organization con- 





Prominent Hardware Store in Ithaca Features Gas 
Appliances in Its Window Display. 


tinues to function as formerly, but, 
in addition, it now acts as a promo- 
ter of sales for all outlets in the ter- 
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ritory. The utility’s sales 
manager finds himself re- 
sponsible for the progress of 
all retailers of gas appliances 
in the district. In the ex- 
ecution of his duties, he 
strives to obtain the maxi- 
mum potential business 


which the territory will pro- Meals are 
duce for all the merchan- 
disers. He stresses the pro- In Order 
motion of major load build- 

° 


ing appliances by these out- 
lets. 


Assistance—Not 
Competition 
Although the utility com- 
pany’s salesmen continue to 
aggressively canvass the ter- 


prospects is not to increase 
competition with dealer or- 
ganizations, but to assist 
them in making sales when- 
ever it is found that the 
prospect has been contacted 
by a local retailer. 

Since the salesmen’s com- 
pensation is based upon the 
load-building status of the 
appliances sold, this elimi- 
nates the incentive to com- 
pete with dealers, and ac- 
tually presents the desire to 
assist the retailer to close 
the deal. 

Coordinated advertising, 
coordinated displays, unceasing edu- 
cation, cooperative campaigns, mar- 
ket development, and cooperative 
promotion are the underlying basis 
of our dealer cooperative plan in 
promulgating successful results. 

Load increase is the basis of all 
quotas set up for any community. 
These quotas are predicated on the 
total amount of potential volume of 
business that it is possible to do in 
the district, including dealer sales 
and utility sales as one unit. 

Each community is supervised by 
the district manager and the local 
new business manager. The com- 
munity itself is divided into terri- 
tories, each supervised by a sales 
representative of the utility. Each 
territory is allotted a percentage of 
the district quota. The quota as- 
signed to a sales representative’s ter- 
ritory is also based on the total load 
which is expected to be added 
through both dealer and utility sales 
there. 

This sales representative or super- 


Festive 


‘ z . UTOMATIC Gas Refrigera- 
ritory, their efforts to obtain A Sree ae ny 
time. But, during the Christmas 
season you need and appreciate 
this modern convenience all the 
more.Think of being able to have 
ample storage space to keep the 
extra food necessary to meet holi- 
day demands. Think of how handy 
it is to have it right in the kitchen at 
your finger tips. Think of the free- 
dom from worry about food spoil- 
age. Think, too, of the many deli- 
cious and different dainties you 
can serve the family. 


Considering all of these advan- 
tages, you will be surprised at the : 
small cost of GAS refrigeration. 
Only a few cents a day on the av- 
erage...far less than any other kind 
of refrigeration. May we suggest 
that you investigate today. 
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dealers, the greater the sales 
results in his territory, and 
the higher his remuneration. 

The sales supervisor is 
paid a straight salary of 
$67.50 per month, plus a 
load building bonus calcu- 
lated upon the annual rating 
of consumption of gas of 
major appliances installed in 
the supervisor’s territory re- 
gardless of whether his own 
sales or dealers’ sales. 

Since his compensation is 
no greater whether the deal- 
er sells the appliance or he 
himself, he naturally ac- 


; quires a tendency to give the 
Convenience of an 335 322%, 





MATIC 


§$ er, $7.50; refrigerator, $3.50; 


Bonuses Paid 


3onuses are paid as fol- 
lows: automatic water heat- 





range, $3.00; incinerator, 











REFRIGERATOR 


$3.00; space heater, $1.00; 
laundry dryer, $3.00; house 
heating, $15.00. 

The foregoing ratings are 
all applicable to gas appli- 
ances. The supervisor is re- 
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A Campaign Ad That Helped Considerably 


visor canvasses and solicits business 
for the company, keeping up an un- 
ceasing survey of appliances in the 
homes. If, during his canvass, ne 
finds that none of the dealers have 
contacted the prospect, reported her 
as a prospect to the utility, or she has 
no preference from whom she shall 
buy, he sells the appliance for the 
utility. 

3ut, if the sales supervisor is led 
to believe through his conversation 
with the prospective customer that 
he is competing with the plumber or 
the hardware merchant or a local 
department store in a sale, the sales- 
man reports the prospect to the mer- 
chant, and turns his effort to assist 
him in closing the sale. 

The sales supervisor reports to the 
new business manager as to the prog- 
ress he is making. He assists his 
dealers to display appliances, coordi- 
nate advertising, educate dealer 
salesmen, and supervise their effort. 
He realizes that the higher degree of 
efficiency he can obtain among his 


Ask us or see ANY DEALER. 


quested to sell gas water 
heaters and ranges in pref- 
erence to electrical water 
heaters or ranges whenever 
it is possible. In order that 
he may have an incentive 
for carrying out the com- 
pany’s desire to build a greater 
gas load in preference to a greater 
electric load, the sales representative 
is given a $15 bonus if he sells an 
electric automatic water heater where 
gas is not available. However, if he 
disposes of an electric automatic 
water heater to a person served by 
gas, he rates only a $1.00 bonus. 
Similarly, if the salesman disposes 
of a dairy water heater of the elec- 
tric type where gas is not available, 
he receives a bonus of $6.00. If sold 
on an existing gas line, however, he 
obtains only a $1.00 bonus. An elec- 
tric range, if sold where gas is not 
available, merits the salesman $8.00. 
If the purchaser lives on an existing 
gas line, the bonus is again $1.00. 
The bonus is determined during 
the month in which the appliances 
are delivered and installed, and is 
due and payable at the end of the 
current month, by the utility com- 
pany. If a bonus has been paid, and 
later the order is cancelled, and the 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Window 
Displays 


By 
STUART BRATESMA 


Manager, Display Department, 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company 


RINGING up children is one 
duty in life that should be taken 
seriously, and any way that parents 
can be assisted in this job is usually 
very welcome. By far the most es- 
sential factor in child happiness is 
health. The opportunities for adver- 
tising the benefits of constant hot 
water, at all hours, are many and 
should be adapted as basic thoughts 
for modern window displays. 
Paramount in the sales argument 
for child health and _ gas-heated 
water is the appeal of children in il- 
lustrations. Take a look at the two 
water heating advertisements shown 
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Stress CH/LD HEALTH In Your 





on this page. Are not the little girls’ 
figures and the boy’s head the first 
things that meet the eye? 

Any mother or father passing these 
window displays would be arrested 





by these illustrations. There is a 
universal appeal in children and their 
actions. It is a simple matter to cap- 
italize this appeal as effective display 
material. In building our water heat- 
ing load, which is one of the largest 
on our lines, we must try every last 
appeal and idea in presenting adver- 
tising to the public that will be ac- 
cepted as logic; not absurd mis- 
statements and promises. Surely 
child health is a vital question to 
most parents and any steps by which 
they can lessen the dangers of ill 
health are of particular interest to 
them. 

It is stupid, of course, to state 
that by merely buying an automatic 
gas water heater all ills vanish from 
the home. The logical way to “get 
over” child health*sales messages is 
to write copy in the form of teaching 
the youngsters to use lots of hot 
water daily. Make the reader con- 
scious of the telling effects of regu- 
lar usage by children and your job 
is half done. 

The gas industry is finally awak- 
ening to the fact that it must adopt 
an aggressive program of advertis- 
ing to compete with the organized 
medias of electrical company and 
manufacturer publicity. We have 
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nothing to hide from the public in 
our industry, nothing old-fashioned 
or worn out. New, improved appli- 
ances are constantly making their 
appearance and we have the tried 
and dependable service of solid gas 
companies to back things up. And 
remember, gas costs less. But, does 
the public know this? It is up to us 


Cooperative Plan Bids 
Fair to Produce Results 


(Continued from page 25) 


merchandise returned, or has been re- 
possessed by the company or dealer 
within three months of the date of 
installation, then the bonus is 
charged back against current earn- 
ings of the supervisor. 


No car allowance is made except 
when the supervisor’s territory is 
outside the city limits, and when he 
uses his own machine in the perform- 
ance of his duties. Then his allow- 
ance is $20.00 per month. 

The new business manager, who is 
in charge of the sales representatives, 
has instructions to merchandise in- 
tensively in the district, through sales 
campaigns, cooking schools, and 
other cooperative methods. He co- 
ordinates his activities with coopera- 
tive window displays, cooperative 
advertising, and general promotional 
effort. He contacts the dealers as 
well as the salesmen, and seeks to 
rectify or smooth over any misun- 
derstandings that may inadvertantly 
crop out. The new business man- 
ager supervises all activities pertinent 
to the routine of plan operation. He 
maps out the sales drives that are 
promoted at various times of the 
year. There will doubtless be two 
campaigns for the sale of gas ranges 
and automatic water heaters, and at 
least one on gas refrigeration. 

A monthly news bulletin is issued 
which summarizes the utility’s mer- 
chandising plans, together with 
proofs of advertising. This bulle- 
tin is sent to all dealers, as well as 
to the jobbers and manufacturers in- 
volved. Through this medium, all 
outlets are informed in advance of 
the company’s plans for the month 
to follow, and they are encouraged 
to plan their merchandising activi- 
ties and advertising to tie in with 


to tell each reader of our advertising 
the modern story of gas in strong, 
logical terms. Gas is not the fuel of 
yesterday, as our competitors would 
have the public believe, and it be- 
hooves us in our advertising to coun- 
teract this thought. Educate the pass- 
erby with window displays. Tell 
him the story of gas in bold, color- 


—— 


that of the utility. To secure the 
cooperation of all outlets, the words, 
“Ask us, or SEE YOUR DEALER,” 
is featured in all appliance advertis- 
ing copy. 

These advertisements do not call 
attention to specific types, trade 
names, or prices, but promote the 
dealer market. They stress low cost 
of operation, convenience, utility, 
etc., and thereby create customer ac- 
ceptance for all dealers. 

Inasmuch as gas consumers are 
continually coming into the utility’s 
office to pay bills, the office floor is 
considered an ideal place to call the 
people’s attention to the latest styles 
and types of gas appliances. The 
dealer is afforded the opportunity to 
display his merchandise on the util- 
ity’s sales floor, and this is widely 
taken advantage of. The dealer 
does his own carting of the appli- 
ance, and a card is placed on it stat- 
ing his name. The floor-salesman 
hands over the names of prospects to 
the dealer, and the utility is glad to 
assist in closing the sale. 


Assignment of Installation 


The installation of appliances is 
assigned to plumbing contractors 
and dealers who have facilities for 
rendering prompt and efficient work 
at reasonable prices. The allocation 
of installations to such dealers is 
done without discrimination. The 
utility, however, insists upon quality 
work and satisfactory operation of 
the appliances installed, as a part of 
its responsibilities to its customers. 

Since paternal cooperation is not 
deemed sound and as dealers as a 
whole insist upon maintaining their 
independence, we do not feel that the 
utility should assist dealers in financ- 
ing their sales, but, on the other 
hand, should adopt a plan compar- 
able with that of any group of repu- 
table finance corporations, and make 
the services of such corporations 
available to all dealers involved. 
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ful strokes. Window advertising 
can do this, if you give it a chance. 
Child health is only one thought in 
using accepted appeals in window 
displays. There are many more 
equally as effective. Give a serious 
thought to this far-reaching medium 


right in your own building. It pays 
great dividends! 
Whereas the utility formerly 


charged 6 per cent per annum on 
the unpaid balance, the following are 
the revised finance terms, charges, 
etc., that apply on all deferred sales 
made by it: three months, 5 per cent ; 
four months, 5% per cent; five 
months, 534 per cent; six months, 6 
per cent; seven months, 7 per cent; 
eight months, 7% per cent; nine 
months, 734 per cent; 10 months, 8 
per cent; 11 months, 8% per cent; 12 
months, 9 per cent; 13 months, 9% 
per cent; 14 months, 10 per cent; 
15 months, 10% per cent; 16 months, 
11 per cent; 17 months, 11% per 
cent; 18 months, 12 per cent; 19 
months, 12% per cent; 20 months, 
13 per cent; 24 months, 15 per cent. 

Believing that a trade-in policy 
was “unsound business,” and that 
there would be more profit for all if 
everyone discontinued the practice, 
the company abandoned trade-in al- 
lowances on all appliances. 

The utility maintains an appliance 
testing laboratory, and only such mer- 
chandise as passes a rigid test is car- 
ried in stock. Price-cutting is taboo. 
The manufacturer’s recommended 
sales price is used in all cases. 

Dealers are requested to sell load- 
building appliances on an installed 
basis, as this method of selling, the 
utility found, seemed to produce more 
sales. Inasmuch as the company 
does not compete with the dealers, 
our respective selling prices must be 
as nearly comparable as possible. 

Since the success of the coopera- 
tive merchandising idea depends, to 
a large extent, upon closer contacts 
between the utility company, the 
dealer, the jobber, and the manu- 
facturer, our monthly contact letter 
to the dealer conveys information 
about appliances, new selling ideas, 
better installation methods and sub- 
jects pertinent to the successful con- 
duct of this cooperative program. 


(Continued in December Issue) 
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LT echnical Digest 








Testing Pipe Coverings 


A large number of newly pro 
posed pipe covering materials were 
tested under electrical, thermal and 
mechanical stress. Observations were 
also made on the behavior of these 
materials at low temperatures. The 
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Figure 1. 





first experiments were made on sec- 
tions of pipe, imbedded in sand of 
constant moisture content in suitable 
cylindrical vessels, an electric cur- 
rent being passed through the ap- 
paratus, the electrical connections be- 
ing made as shown in figure 1. The 
experiments lasted about 240 days. 
Results obtained with a chlorinated 
rubber coating are shown in figure 2 
The curves (28) and (29) refer to a 
well dried covering obtained by 
smearing on a solution of the chlor- 
inated rubber in a suitable volatile 


show the measurements of 
in milli- 
Other experi- 


current densities 
if amperes. 








and are given in the original article 
in tabulated form. Figure 4 shows 
the relation between the current 
density, measured in milliamperes 
and plotted as ordinates and the 
number of vibrations, measured as 
abscissae. Curve (1) reters to 
pipe covered with cod and shirt- 
ing strips impregnated with bitumen, 
curve (II) to petroleum bitumen ap- 
plied twice to the pipe, curve (III) 
to jute strips impreg- 
nated with bitumen and 
wrapped around the 
pipe, and curve (IV) to 
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with plasticized bitumen, 
also pipe covered with 
rubber-paraffin mixtures. 
An apparatus was de- 
vised for determining the 
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action of cold and vi- 
bration simultaneously 
on the pipe covering. 
This apparatus is shown 
in figure 3. The pipe is 
fastened to a _ device 
which produces vertical 
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Figure 2 

solvent and allowing the solvent to 
evaporate, while curve (30) repre- 
sents a covering burnt into the pipe 
at low temperature. The ordinates 


vibrations with the aid 
of acam. Cooling is ef- 
fected with carbon diox- 
ide snow. Various coat- 
ing compositions are applied and 
tested. The flow of current through 
the covered pipe is measured after a 
number of vibrations and coolings, 


120 140 


INSULATION 


a special covering called 
Denso.— Dr. W. Beck. 
Das Gas und Wasserfach, 
1933, volume 76, pages 591 
to 599. 
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Hydraulic Valve for 
Branch Mains 


The hydraulic valve consists of a 
casting in one piece, and, in, essence, 
it forms a cylinder closed at the top 
and bottom. Near the top, two side 
branches are fixed, one for inlet and 
one for the outlet of gas. A parti- 
tion extending down from the top 
and reaching half-way down divides 
the cylindrical portion into two sec- 
tions of unequal size. In the larger 
section is a tube passing through the 
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tip of the cylinder and closed with a 
screw cap at the top, the lower end, 
which reaches to the bottom of the 
cylinder, being cut off at an angle of 
45 degrees. If sufficient water is in- 
troduced, through the tube to reach 
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above the lower end of the partition, 
flow of gas is prevented. Similarly, 
if water is withdrawn so that the end 
of the partition is no longer covered, 
flow of (ss can take place. A suffi- 
cient uantity of water is always al- 
lowed to remain at the bottom to seal 
the lower end of the tube and hence 
no gas can escape when the cap is re- 
moved to operate the valve. Where 
frost is feared, the valve may either 
be buried deeply in the ground or 
glycerine may be added to the water. 


—L. Joly. Journal des Usines a Gaz, 1933, 
volume 57, page 362. 


———% -— 
Thermal Power and Burner 
Regulation 


An apparatus for the measure- 
ment of the thermal power of gas 
flowing to a burner is shown in the 
accompanying illustration (figure 1). 





























Figure 1 


A branch pipe (c) is connected to 
the gas line between the throttle 
valve (a) and the burner (b). A 
burner is located at the end of the 
branch line (c) shown at (d), the 
nozzle (e) of the burner having a 
constant cross-section area. The gas 
flow through the nozzle (e) is sub- 
jected to the same influences as the 
gas flowing through the burner open- 
ing (b), and hence depends in like 
manner on the density of the gas, its 
pressure, thermal value, etc. The 
heat produced by the gas burning in 
the burner (d) is absorbed in the 
body of the calorimeter (f). If the 
pressure of the gas is reduced, then 
less gas passes through the colori- 
meter burner nozzle (e) in propor- 
tion as through the main burner noz- 
zle (b). If the specific gravity of 
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the gas rises, then less gas again 
passes through (e) in proportion to 
that which passes through (b). If 
the thermal power of the gas de- 
creases, whether this is due to a de- 
crease in the content of combustible 
gases in the gas, to change in the 
composition of the gas, to change in 
the temperature or water vapor sat- 
uration, or if the barometric pressure 
changes, all these changes are mani- 
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fested in the thermal power measur- 
ing apparatus in the same manner as 
in the burner in the appliance, which 
is fed through the nozzle (b). The 
current of water, which flows 
through the calorimeter, is heated to 
varying temperature. The heating, 
which takes place in the apparatus, 
is measured as the difference be- 
tween the temperature of the water 
flowing in, measured at (k), and the 
temperature of the water leaving the 
apparatus, measured at (1). The 
temperature is indicated by means of 
an electrically actuated temperature- 
difference recording thermometer, 
as shown at (m). Experiment de- 
termines the thermal power at which 
the appliance works best. All that is 
then necessary is to maintain this 
thermal power constant, which is 
done by changing the throttle valve 
(a). If the thermal power decreases, 
the valve is opened and if it increas- 
es, the valve is shut. This is effected 
by means of a regulator in known 
fashion, as shown at (n). Thermal 
value means in this case the heating 
value of the gas multiplied by the 
quantity of gas flowing in a unit of 
time, hence the total calorific value 
of the gas flowing in unit time. The 
variation in the total thermal value 
of the gas at various pressures is 
shown in figure 2, —Dr. O. Dommer. Das 


Gas und Wasserfach, 1933, volume 76, 
pages 613 to 616 
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Gasification With Oxygen 


Large scale experiments were car- 
ried out in the experimental installa- 
tion shown in the accoripanying il- 
lustration for the purpose of obtain- 
ing definite answers to three import- 
ant questions. The first is whether 
or not gasification with oxygen can 
be carried out on a practical scale 
without a liquid clinker and without 
too great production of clinker. The 
second is whether or not there is a 
considerable increase in the through- 
put of fuel, based on a unit of sur- 
face of the cross-section of the gen- 
erator, as compared with generators 
that are operated only with a mix- 
ture of air and steam. The third is, 
does the consumption of oxygen in 
this process remain within econom- 
ical limits? The experiments were 
carried out with lignite briquettes. 





View of Experimental Installation. 


The charge in the generator was 
about 200 kilograms per square 
meter. The saturation temperature of 
oxygen with steam used was 89 to 
93 degrees C, and the ratio of cubic 
meters of steam to cubic meters of 
oxygen varied between 2.0 and 3.4. 
Even though the generator was not 
provided with a cooling jacket, there 
were not great difficulties due to the 
formation of clinker. A surprising 
result in these experiments was the 
small resistance to flow in the gen- 
erator. In spite of the small size of 
the fuel this resistance was less than 
50 millimeters of water at a gasifi- 
cation pressure of 20 atmospheres, a 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Profitable 


Pointers 





THE All-Gas-Kitchen is not a new 
idea for, way back in the “teens” of 
the present century, gas men every- 
where worked pretty hard on the 
idea and many very successful activi- 
ties were conducted to build All-Gas- 


Kitchens into homes. Then came a 
lull, and we have not heard much 
about “the all” type of kitchen un- 
til recently. We have always felt 
that the gas industry made a mistake 
when it forsook the idea and cam- 
paigned on single appliances, and it 
is most gratifying to see that the All- 
Gas-Kitchen is being revived under 
the “Modernizing” idea. Where is 
there a more logical field for the gas 
man to spend his sales promotion and 
advertising money and efforts than 
in an attack on the kitchen? The 
kitchen affords the gas man an ideal 
opportunity to plan built-in units in 
such a manner that he may start with 
a modern range and wind up with a 
dishwasher. Such a kitchen plan 
should include sink, refrigerator, wa- 
ter heater, incinerator and air condi- 
tioning. Think this over and plan 
and install a modernized kitchen in 
your store; advertise it and arrange 
to provide free planning service for 
your customers and watch your ap- 
pliance business take on new life. 


“COLD turkey” canvassing is not 
nearly so popular with commercial 
managers as it was a year or so ago 
These men have found that the better 
way is to secure prospects through a 
call on present users. These calls are 
made as inspection calls; the sales- 
men for the time being service men 
call upon users to ascertain the con- 


dition of appliances. In this way 
they not only find many homes where 
there is a prospect of selling addi- 
tional appliances or of replacing old 
ones, but, in nine cases out of ten, 
their service call, if tactfully em- 
ployed, results in their securing the 
names of one or more interested per- 
sons. Thus the organizations using 
this plan may be said to be operat- 
ing on “the warm turkey plan.” 


NEWS coming in from all parts of 
the country indicates that the gas 
man is not only going after new ap- 
pliance business but that he is en- 
deavoring to increase the revenue 
per meter and is making strong ef- 
forts to sell water heaters and ranges 
throughout the fall season; and from 
the way it looks now, he will continue 
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Another indication tha’ 
the gas man is on his toes is the ef- 
fort that is being made by a number 
of companies to revive dead services 
and meters. This activity in some 
cases is carried on by the merchan- 
dising departments, salesmen being 
paid a special bonus for all meter 
connect orders. Other companies 
have enlisted the support of the serv- 
ice department, distribution depart- 
ment and of meter readers. These 
employees are paid from one to two 
dollars for every service that they re- 
vive, with a like amount for each 
new meter connection. 


all winter. 


AIR conditioning is the big bet of 
the future and the gas man who is 
not devoting some time to a study of 
the subject is overlooking his hand. 
It is going to be a gas job when it 
comes to the small as well as the 
larger homes of the future, to say 
nothing of the existing homes in 


which such equipment may be in- 
stalled without over-burdening the 
home owner. The insulation people 
are going to give conditioned air a 
mighty big push in the very near fu- 
ture. Gas will warm the home in the 
winter and cool it during the three 
or four hot months of the summer. 
Think this over and start to investi- 
gate it at once. 


IF you have been displaying certain 
appliances in a fixed location and 
they do not get attention or do not 
move out of your store, change their 
location. Throw a spot light on them; 
play them up by mounting them on 
a pedestal and you will find that they 
will move—or you might just as well 
put a price on them that will move 
them, for they are not popular, 
wanted items and you may as well 
get them off your books even if you 
have to take a loss. 


[IF your store sales are not up to 
your expectations, check over the 
methods of your sales people. See 
what they know about the merchan- 
dise they are selling and of what 
service it will be to the women who 
purchase it. See if they are familiar 
with your advertising; see if they 
support it by displaying and offering 
the appliances you are advertising. 
See if they are actually asking folks 
to buy. 


WITH the cool days at hand folks 
are doing a lot of window shopping. 
Keep your windows well decorated 
and lighted; have them support 
your newspaper and direct maii ad- 
vertising and your salesmen. Build 





your displays to attract—get color 
into them, if you can—make them 
say “this is the place to get the gas 
range you saw advertised.” 
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WHIMSICAL, advertising is win- 
ning out in the gas industry. This 
type of advertising which is well il- 
lustrated by the reproduction here- 
with must be very carefully handled, 
for humorous advertising is of only 


ing men of the gas industry. It has 
taken a long time to secure the con- 
sent of management in the industry 
to get an approval of this type of 
advertising. For many years, when 
advertisements of this type were 

submitted to manage- 
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WHY FIGHT A FURNACE? 


| ment it was prompt- 
ly frowned down with 
“that type of advertis- 
ing is beneath the dig- 
| nity of the company.” 


|} A GOOD salesman 
realizes that there is 
not a bit of harm in 
1 permitting the customer 
to think he is buying, 
even when he is being 
quietly guided by the 
| salesman’s strategy. 
Gsood salesmanshp leads 
the customer to a pur- 
chase rather than drives 
him, for he realizes that 
this is the way to keep 
him sold—besides, it is 
so much easier. 








| Clipped from Printers’ Ink, 1929 


Since the original publica- 
tion of this story in 1929 the 
well-known editor has in- 
stalled agus-heatingsyst 


He has even written an arti- 
cle praising the convenience 








and comfort of gas heat. 


He got tirad of fussing and fighting with a stubborn fi 


and decided 





that life was too short to put up with the grief and inconvenience of an 


Jo th 
pendab' ting system. 





There's a lot, of satisfaction in having'a furnace that won't lay down on 
the job when you go out for the evening. A furnace that never needs nurs- 
ing or feeding and orders its own fuel always in just the right amount. 


If your experience with furnaces has been similar to the editor's why not 
investigate gas heat as he did? You can find out in advance what gas 
heat will cost. Yelephone CEntral 3800 or write to the house-heating 


department of The Laclede Gas Light Company. 


Ask for the free heating survey and estimate on the cost of heating your 
heme with gas. This doesn't obligate you in any way. After you know the 
cost of gas heat, weigh the cost against the benefits, just as you would 


any other investment. 


The LACLEDE Gas LIGHT. COMPANY 


OLIVE AT ELEVENTH 
CEntral 3800 


a —— 


two varieties—good or bad. This fact 
alone calls for a niceness in the mat- 
ter of the illustrations employed— 
they must in a sense be over-drawn, 
for while it may be possible, it is 
very rare to include humor in an 
authentic vein and get the appeal 
that the exaggerated or caricature 
holds for that illusionary person 
known as the average American. 
This advertisement is the work of 
one who has made a study of this 
type of appeal and it is our observa- 
tion that he has a formula that is 
well worth study by other advertis- 


* 





WE have recently 
heard of a number 
of gas companies 
who are conduct- 
ing what they are 
pleased to call 
“cash and carry 
tank water heater 
The plan is 
this; to secure an 
approved circulat- 
ing gas water heat- 
er, give it a mark- 
up of enough to 
keep it out of the 


sales.” 
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red and sell it for cash to all-comers. 
Where the customer wishes con- 
nections to be made, these are made 
on a time and material basis. 
The plan is used to meet mail- 
order and other types of competition 
where heaters are sold on the same 
basis, save that these plans make no 
provision for connections. The cus- 
tomer connects the heater himself or 
gets a plumber or heating contractor 
tc do it. We pass this on as a mat- 
ter of information without comment 
as to its merits or demerits. 


HERE is an advertisement from 
Pittsburgh that may well be used as 
a model for the gas man who has lit- 
erature that he wishes to get into the 
hands of his customers, and at the 
same time have a record of those in- 
terested. The advertisement is very 
cleverly laid out, generous in white 
space and we will lay a bet that it 
proves resultful in selling the idea of 
getting the free information on mod- 
ernizing the home with gas. 
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ADVERTISING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


As Gas Companies 
Are Meeting Them Today 


By “THE COPY WRITER” 


THESE are the days when com 

mittees on the Uses of Leisure 
Time are being formed in every 
community as a by-product of the 
National Recovery Administration. 
Shorter hours and bigger payrolls 
mean that people, theoretically at 
least, will have an increased amount 
of surplus time to spend on diver- 
sion, education or other forms of 
personal activity. What will be done 
with this time will have an important 
effect in many directions. It is be- 
lieved that if leisure can be organ- 
ized and directed into constructive 


f, cooking delicious meals 
family comes home. In- 
during the cooking opera- 
maintained ia the oven. 
modern range: can be 
automatic control of cooking 


GAS LIGHT COMPARY 
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“Peas — Carrots — Spades and Clubs Don’t Mix!” 





channels, this will redound to the 
benefit of society as well as to the 
advantage of that planned production 
and buying program which has suc- 
ceeded to the reputation of Prohibi- 
tion as “the great American experi- 
ment.” 

The gas industry, as an enterprise 
that might be said to have invented 
leisure for the American housewife 
when the initials NRA were not 
really anything but letters of the al- 
phabet, has a very definite concern in 
the possible trend of leisure as ex- 
pressed by its customers. Through 
the gas company 
advertising, this in- 
dustry is in a posi- 
tion to influence 
that trend. As a 
matter of fact, it 
cannot help doing 
so, either for better 
or worse. Suppose 
we look at a few 
recent campaigns 
to see what, if any- 
thing, has been 
done in that direc- 
tion. Or, at any 
rate, what the pos- 
sibilities may be. 

Almost the first 
thing that strikes 
us is an advertise- 
ment of an auto- 
matic gas range by 
the Washington 
and Georgetown 
Gas Light Com- 
panies with the 
headline “Pea s— 
Carrots — Spades 
and Clubs Don’t 
Mix!” and the il- 
lustration of four 
ladies presumably 





playing bridge. One of the foursome 
is obviously preoccupied with culi- 
nary details. Her mind is not on the 
game, as it would be if she owned 
a modern cooking appliance. 

This is good copy of its kind, al- 
though on a somewhat conventional 
order—which, incidentally, is noth- 
ing against it. The question that it 
raises is really this: Is a bridge game 
the best thing that the gas company’s 
advertising can suggest for the use 
of a woman’s leisure time? The same 
question applies to golf. Or motor- 
ing. Or lying in the hammock. It is 
fundamental to the issues of the day 
and to the role of gas advertising in 
the future. 

Now, please don’t jump to the con- 
clusion that we are trying to be mor- 
alistic. Morals, for the moment any- 
how, do not enter into it. Good busi- 
ness does. It is one of the first func- 
tions of advertising, as we view it, 
to be timely. In order to be timely, 
it must be interesting, and in order 
to be interesting it must deal in hu- 
man situations. We do not need to 
be told that bridge and golf are ac- 
tivities commonly indulged in by hu- 
man beings. But—except for the oc- 
casional “fiend,” who is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule—they are 
not an absorbing activity. They have 
little if any interest for themselves. 
They constitute a relaxation, not an 
avocation, except in the occasional 
instances noted above. 

We do not choose to labor the 
point; only, we do not believe that 
the main course of leisure time, 
planned or otherwise, is going to run 
very much over the bridge table or 
down the fairway. There are too 
many more interesting things to do. 
Why not use them in advertising? 








Speaking of timeliness reminds us 
again that this should be one of the 
biggest years for the sale of gas 
house-heating. Why? Because raw 
fuel costs are going up, while on the 
other hand, many gas companies are 
offering new or recent reductions in 
the house-heating rate. We appre- 
ciate the fact that utilities generally 
are reluctant to mention competitors 
either by name or by inference. Af- 
ter all, even a competitor is likely to 
be a gas user as well, and anyhow, 
he probably has a vote! The utility 
has been altogether too often on the 
receiving end of harmful publicity 
not to be somewhat sympathetic in 
regard to the feelings of other inter- 
ests in the field. 
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and direction, it treads on the soft 
corns of an opponent soliciting his 
share of the customer’s dollar. The 
greatest service, bar none, that ad- 
vertising can render to the public is 
by the complete and persuasive pre- 
sentation of opposing claims which 
bring out the facts, the whole facts 
and, incidentally, nothing but the 
facts. 

So we voice three cheers and a 
tiger for the regional advertising of 
the “Natural Gas Companies Serv- 
ing the Pittsburgh Area” which ar- 
restingly announces that “Coal 
Prices Are Going Up! But Gas 
Heating Costs Are Lower.” There is 
“No Doubt About It... . 1933 Will 
Be a Gas Heater Year.” And 1934, 


One Simple Change 
that Modernizes the Home 


GAS HEATING 








10 ADVANTAGES 
Made possible by Gas Heating 


1. Low equipment ©. No ordering in 


Today the almost universal ac- 
ceprance of Gas as the preferred 


tuel 1s chiefly for sts cleanliness and 





cost odvance 
2. Low mnstoliation 7. Poid tor after 
cost vusng 
2. Long life 
B. Silent operotion 
+ $. No hondhiag of 
fuel 


8. Entirely bree 
brom dirt 


9. Easy to turn on 


10. Easy to contro! 








r UR greatest home conven?’ 
ence,” hundreds of thou- 


sands of our domestic gas con- 





sumers say of Gas Heating 

With Gas Heating‘a control 
valve or a dependable thermostat 
is their fire render or furnace man. 
These homes are never overheated 


with: wasted fuel---never chilly 








from neglected fires. The temper 
ature is readily maintained, whole 


house warmth, in any weather. 





convenience It comes ready made 
and ready to use -- prped directly 
to the gas heatir.g apphance The 
outstanding preference for Gas 
fuel is convincing proof that Gas 
is the modern fuel for California 
homes and California climate 
Why net get the facts about 
Gas Heating as these customers ot 


ours have done? Once you do this 


you too, will install Gas Heating 
im your home for the coming 
winter 


BUY NOW-— Before prices advance 
Cost of all materials that go into 
gas appliances have gone up 
Labor costs, too, have risen. But 
prices have mot yet risen on gas 
heating appliances. Be wise—buy 
gas heatung appliances now 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR THE 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Owned + Operated + Managed by Californians 


_____— ——¥__+_____§@44 





An Ad Featuring The Buy-Now Aspect 


This is very nice and considerate 
of the gas company, and we are not 
advocating any war to the knife when 
we respectfully observe that every 
advertiser has not only a right but 
a positive duty to push the unique 
and timely advantages of his own 
product even though, by inference 





if this kind of advertising keeps up. 
With gas, “You Can Know a Year in 
Advance What Your Fuel Costs Will 
Be.” No other fuel can make this 
claim. 

This is the only advertising of its 
kind that we have seen thus far. 
Other gas companies, however, are 
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capitalizing on rising costs of equip- 
ment, notably the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, which includes 
this statement in all of its house- 
heating copy: “BUY NOW—before 
prices advance. Cost of all materials 
that go into gas appliances have gone 
up. Labor costs, too, have risen, But 
prices have not yet risen on gas heat- 
ing appliances. Be wise—buy gas 
heating appliances now.” 

Another thing that we like about 
the P.G. & E. Campaign is its list- 
ing of “10 Advantages made possible 
by Gas Heating.” These are—l. 
Low equipment cost. 2. Low uinstal- 
lation cost. 3. Long life. 4. Silent 
operation. 5. No handling of fuel. 
6. No ordering in advance. 7. Paid 
for after using. 8. Entirely free 
from dirt. 9. Easy to turn on. 10. 
Easy to control. It has been our the- 
ory that terse, expressive listings of 
this type are a great convenience 
both to the advertiser and to the 
reader of advertising. We would 
like to see the A.G.A. or some other 
clearing house of gas company ad- 
vertising, make a collection of such 
points from the advertising of all gas 
appliances and services. A collection 
of this kind would make an invalu- 
able copy-book and might even serve 
to simplify the too loquacious pieces 
of copy that sometimes appear, with 
a consequent increase in effectiveness 
and a saving of space. 


How to Cure Verbosity 


Verbosity can also be cured, as 
the Chinaman said, by the use of pic- 
tures. But the best thing of all is a 
good idea. A striking thought which 
makes your audience say, “I never 
looked at it that way before” is often 
sufficient to render superfluous nine 
out of the ten words you might 
otherwise have uttered. There are 
two such ideas in the recent adver- 
tising of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works: one on cooking, the other 
on water heating. Unfortunately, in 
one case at least, nobody was around 
to tell the copy writer when to lay 
off, the result being that the original 
inspiration was nearly smothered in 
a welter of verbiage. This is the 
range advertisement with the arrest- 
ing headline: “Why Limp Along 
with an Old-Fashioned GUESS 


RANGE When It’s Easy to Own a 
Modern Automatic GAS RANGE?” 
Equally stimulating to the buying 
urge is the headline of the water 
heater message with the inquiring 
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suggestion “How Often You Could 
Use HOT WATER If You Had It 
On Tap All the Time!” There fol- 
lows a series of twenty—count ’em! 
—cartoon cuts illustrating an enor- 
mous variety of hot water applica- 
tions. The effect is not as involved 
as it sounds. Although not of the 
comic-strip school, it gets the atten- 
tion and holds it. 

In other places, however, the com- 
ic strip has been a boon to the adver- 
tising technician looking for new at- 
tention-getting devices. The fact 
that it is being overdone in many in- 
stances need not be seriously consid- 
ered at this time. There is life in the 
old dog yet, and will be for a con- 
siderable period of time. Comic- 
strip technique is usually found in 
two forms. One is the sequence of 
“talking” pictures telling a complete 
story in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween two characters. There are 
several good examples of this among 
gas companies—one especially by the 
Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois, under the caption “Jun- 
ior Comes Clean.” There is no com- 
pany signature. Although there is 
something to be said on both sides, 
we confess our preference for see- 
ing this type of comic-strip advertis- 
ing confined to house organs, direct 
mail, and other advertising publi- 
cations for which it is peculiarly 
suited. 


Unique Record in 
Handling Flood 
Emergency 


(Continued from page 17) 


At 9:30 Saturday evening, it was 
extremely difficult to get men and 
materials, especially since the crews 
had to be brought 75 miles from Co- 
lorado Springs over roads made vir- 
tually impassable by the flood. After 
making numerous detours, enlisting 
the aid of highway workers in mak- 
ing road repairs over impassable 
spots and finally driving across a 
railroad trestle into Denver, one large 
crew arrived at the break at 3 A.M. 
and another about daylight. The 
water was still flowing several feet 
deep along the line for a distance of 
about a quarter of a mile. 


After finally getting in touch with 
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There is a second 





form, however, which 


JUNIOR COMES CLEAN 





MONDAY 
JUNIOR ANDERSON! 
YOUR HANDS ARE 


is highly popular, and 
in our judgment de- 







servedly So. This A SIGHT? 
goes by the trade 


name of “balloon” 
copy, derived from 
the fact that the mes- 
is conveyed by 
means of conversa- 


sage 


BUT I'VE JUST 
WASHED THEM, 







-.. AND DON'T FORGET 
BEHIND YOUR EARS 
BUT MOTHER, 
" THE WATER'S 





MOTHER 








tional balloons issu- 













ing from the mouth 
of one or more char- 
shown in a 
realistic situation. 
The best of these ad- 
vertisements uses a 
photographic treat- 
ment on which the 


acters 





JOHN, WE'VE GOT TO DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT HOT WATER NOW THAT THE 
‘FURNACE IS SHUT DOWN. NO WONDER 
JUNIOR WONT WASH CLEAN 





Now the whole family’s hot water problem is 
permanently solved. They've installed an auto- 
matic gas water heater. (Only $5 down.) Plenty 
of hot water always runs from the faucets. This 
new convenience costs just a few dollars a 
month. Get the facts from your Public Service 
Score or your LOCAL PLUMBER. Automanc 
heaters as low as $38.50 (plus installation). 











running text is super- 
imposed; but effec- 
tive use of line draw- 
ings has also been made by the B. C. 
Electric Railway Company’s gas de- 
partment and by the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company. Following are a 
few sample conversations: 

1—‘“Gas heating must be wonder- 
fully convenient but—” “My dear, 
you'll be astonished how cheap it is!” 

2—“Gracious, did all that dirt col- 
lect in the filter?” “Yes, madam; 
but for your air-conditioning gas fur- 
nace you would have breathed all 
that dirt into your lungs.” 

3—“Don’t you think, dear, this gas 





——-— 





water department officials, the work- 
ers secured permission to blow out 
a section of the canal so that a cof- 
fer dam could be built to divert the 
water. The dam had just been com- 
pleted Sunday afternoon and prep- 
arations were being made to start 
work on the line when a _ second 
cloudburst came down and washed 
out all the earlier work. Starting 
the job again, crews cut down a huge 
tree for use as the foundation, and 
built another stronger dam of iron 
pipe and lumber. Then, another dam 
was constructed at the other 
break. 


Finally, at 2 P.M. Monday, the 
men were able to start repairing the 
four joints of washed out and loos- 
ened pipe. Because water and gas 
were running from the break in the 
pipe, it was impossible to use acety- 
lene welding equipment and extreme- 
ly difficult to do the job even with 


An Example of the Comic Strip Principle. 


bill is rather high?” “Remember, 
John, we use gas refrigeration, we 
cook three meals a day on our 
gas range and operate a gas water 
heater.” 

Sweet are the uses of advertising. 
The sweetness, however, is usually in 
proportion to its application of cur- 
rent trends. Certain gas companies, 
as we have tried to show, are giving 
healthy heed to this timely and time- 
tried principle. Now, if ever, is the 
time to trim our sales to the wind 
and tide. 


electrical equipment. For hours, the 
men lay on their backs in the water, 
only their heads above the surface, 
in an effort to mend the breaks. 

The work finally completed, it was 
necessary to blow out the 20 inch line, 
which had become filled with mud 
and dirty water. One joint had to be 
removed about a mile below the break 
toward Denver to make the first 
“blow-off.” The debris in the pipe 
filled a hole about 22 feet long, 6 
feet wide and 6 feet deep. 

The final step was to blow out the 
line into Denver at the town border 
station. It took about three hours to 
remove all the water collected in this 
section. The valves having been 
closed above the original break, the 
line was again in perfect condition 
after the last section was blown out. 
The precautions taken prevented any 
further delay in service due to dirt, 
water or air. 











By W.B. STODDARD 


NE OF THE most outstanding 
examples of the hearty coopera- 
tion of a public utilities company and 
merchants selling gas appliances, was 


National Gas 


Tulsa, Okla., or, as its sponsors pre- 
ferred to call it, “Home Heating 
Week” —a period devoted to the 
health, comfort and convenience of 
all Tulsans, and intended to famil- 
iarize them with the latest, most im- 
proved methods, greatest conveni- 
ence and maximum comfort to be de- 
rived from gas heat. 

Speaking for the Gas Company, H. 
Jennings Yowng, director of 
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10,000 Prospects In Three Nights 
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Autumn Time 


— Wher Thoughtful People Think of Wanter Heating 


NOW Is The Time 
to Install Gas Appliances 


In Tulsa this week your local merchants are 
featuring the best equipment during 


APPLIANCE WEEK 





Visit the Oklahoma Natural office and your local dealers where the 
displays will be held this week. Competent be at your 
service to advise you how to obtain unexcelled gas service at a re- 
markably low cost 

“Let's be comfortable this winter.” 

Good gas heating is no longer a luxury. It is a necessity. It is es- 


At Oklahoma Natural's 
new low rate. y6u can enjoy luxuries of a home at the price of a ne- 


sential for health, comfort and cleanliness 
cessity, which, of course, is surprisingly inexpensive 
Bring your heating problems to the display room this week. Your 


local merchants and Oklahoma Natural will feel it a privilege to be 
able to assist you in making your home a haven 


Gas Is Cheaper Now! 


OKLAHOMA NATURAL 
GAS CORPORATION 


Seventh and Boston Sts 





“Dependable Gas Service” 


W. H. Bagley, Tulsa Manager 
Telephone 3-616 


A Specimen of One of the Newspaper Ads Used. 





business said: 


“We work con- 


tinually with 
the merchants of 
lulsa handling 
g a $s appliances, 
our 
ways carry the 


and ads al- 
notation ‘See us 
regarding your 
heating problems. 
See your regular 
dealer for the ap- 
pliances needed.’ 
“During the 
No- 
vember 2nd all 
the leading hard- 


week of 


furniture 
house-heat- 
establish- 


ware, 
and 

n g 
ments combined 
in a huge pub- 
licity drive to put 
over the idea of 
heating the homes 
and business 
establishments of 
the citizens with 
gas. The news 
papers Pa v.e 
hearty support, 
getting out a spe- 
cial section on 
Home Heating 
Week several days 
in advance of the 





the Gas Company's Display Floor Was Arranged for the Occasion. 


opening of the campaign. In this sec- 
tion all of the merchants advertised 
their special brands of radiant heaters 
circulating heaters, and gas furnaces 
as well as all manner of fireplace 
goods. We of course took ample 
space in this edition, using the slogan 
‘Let’s be comfortable this winter’. In 
return for the advertising the news 
papers gave good reading notices to 
each firm, mentioning the gas heat- 
ing appliances carried by them. 
“All the stores had special window 
and interior displays, and in addition, 
all of them had one or more of their 
heating appliances on exhibition on 
the floor of our gas salesroom. Each 
appliance was tagged with the name 
of the firm, and most of them had 
little stacks of folders, supplied by 
the manufacturers, describing the 
heating apparatus, placed convenient- 
ly near for all who wished them. 
“Each merchant gave away a heat- 
er during the course of the week and 
this of course focused general at- 
tention on gas appliances. We had 
50,000 tickets printed and distribu- 
ted them among the stores. The firms 
gave out these tickets to all their cus- 
tomers. At the end of Gas Appliance 
Week we held a three-nights’ gala af- 
fair at our offices. On each of these 
nights we had an orchestra to furn- 
ish music, and the managers of all 
the different stores were on hand to 
help us in receiving the guests. A 
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crowd of more than 10,000 people 
visited us on the three nights, heard 
the methods of gas heating explained, 
examined the different appliances, 
and hoped to become the free posses- 
sor of a gas heater. Seven stoves 
were given out each evening, and 
considerable excitement and enthusi- 
asm prevailed. Never before had 
we been able to present to so many 
people at one time the benefits of gas 
heating—whether it be for a single 
room with a radiant heater ; an apart- 
ment with a circulator; or an en- 
tire building with a modern gas 
furnace. We have in our employ two 
expert heating engineers, who are 
always ready to go to any home or 
building to make estimates of the 
equipment necessary to properly heat 
it—and this service is entirely free. 
These men were on hand the three 
gala nights and gave short talks, in 
addition to speaking informally with 
scores of householders each eve- 
ning.” 


A Great Success 


M. C. Hale, veteran hardware 
dealer, said: “In the thirty years in 
which I have been in business here 
I never saw anything like the en- 
thusiastic response made by our peo- 
ple to Gas Appliance Week. The 
volume of sales made today was un- 
dreamed of 30 years ago.” 

In addition to the comfort of gas 
heat, style is now being stressed 
“There is no reason,” said Arthur 
Freed, manager of the gas appliance 
department of Freed’s Furniture 
Store, “why the heater should not fit 
into the period decoration of a room 
just as much as furniture or draper- 
ies. We can furnish them in Colon- 
ial, Early American, Chippendale 
and all period types. Accessories 
such as andirons, fire screens and 
tools are as essential to the finished 
appearance of a gas heater as they 
are to a wood-burning fireplace, and 
dealers should stress their decorative 
effect and strive to sell a complete 
ensemble.” 

Fred S. Luebker, store managet 
for the Dickason-Goodman Co., is 
another firm believer in the pushing 
of fireplace fixtures, and a living 
room fitted up by this firm in honor 
of Gas Appliance Week showed a 
complete ensemble of fireplace goods 
surrounding the gas fireplace. They 
had an exceptionally fine floor dis- 
play of circulating heaters and gas 
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furnaces, and overhead a big banner 
urging all to visit the big exhibit at 
the Gas Company and learn how the 
home can be comfortable and evenly 
heated by gas. 


—_+ 
Notes on High Pressure 
Gas Distribution 
(Continued fram page 20) 


The measurement of main from 
the location of the equipment should 
then proceed to the end of the sub- 
transmission main. 

Types of Consumers—For design 
purposes the method of distinguish- 
ing consumers is entirely different 
than that followed for accounting or 
rate making practices when the sys- 
tem is in operation. It is quite com- 
mon in towns and villages to find 
that the business and residential sec- 
tions are mixed, since stores fre- 
quently have apartments on the floors 
above the ground. For design it is 
desired to know the demand on each 
street between intersecting streets, 
regardless of the purpose of use. Se- 
curing the exact number of potential 
consumers is a difficult matter and 
one requiring canvassing every 
building, which is undesirable so far 
ahead of actual construction. Arous- 
ing a desire for gas service too far in 
advance of actual establishment 
causes the desire to wane and it is 
more difficult to re-establish than to 
originate. A practical substitute for 
the number of consumers is the quan- 
tity of buildings and their average 
stories on each street between inter- 
secting streets. Predictions based on 
the quantity and height of buildings 
will be within the accuracy possible 
when estimating loads, as villages 
and towns vary widely in demand. 
Such a basis for load prediction 
should not be used when re-design- 
ing existing systems, as the actual 
number of meters are then obtain- 
able 


Distinguishing Between Customers 


While business and _ residential 
consumers may be grouped, it is well 
to distinguish between them and in- 
dustrial or institutional sections. In 
these two latter sections the distance 
between each consumer should be 
measured and the exact nature by 


types of products rather than poten- 
tial demand noted. 

Some suburban territories have 
seasonally occupied sections. The 
approximate boundaries between 
seasonally and permanently occupied 
residential sections should be noted, 
as the demand in the seasonally oc- 
cupied sections is low especially 
where the houses are closely 
grouped. Where the seasonal resi- 
dences are of the large house type 
on estates the demand per consumer 
will be found high and design will 
be affected due to the considerable 
distances between buildings. 


Limits of Field Survey 


Boundaries of Survey—The ap- 
proximate limits of the field survey 
are set during the reconnaissance. 
The stopping point of measurements 
on the individual streets is not usual- 
ly designated by the reconnaissance 
engineer but is left to the field crew, 
with certain restrictions. A desirable 
method for determining this point is 
to select some average distance per 
building and until this average is ex- 
ceeded only the total length of main 
and total number of buildings is re- 
corded; after this the measurements 
will be given between each building 
and again a stopping point must be 
selected. This latter figure should be 
considerably in excess of that which 
is economically desirable, so that the 
actual end point on each particular 
street may be determined in the 
drafting room rather than the field. 
For instance, in this latter condition 
a maximum average for individual 
measurements may be selected as 200 
feet per dwelling. The distance be- 
tween some of the dwellings may be 
considerably in excess of 200 feet 
due to greater concentration of 
buildings in particular portions of a 
street, but measurements will be con- 
tinued until the average of the indi- 
vidual measurements is in excess of 
the 200 feet. Even then judgment 
must be used, as where only one or 
two more buildings remain it would 
be well to include the measurement 
to them. 


All measurements to buildings 
should be taken to the side of the 
building farthest from the source of 
gas supply so that the main will be 
available for a service regardless of 
the location selected later. 

(Continued in December issue) 











Pittsburgh 


More Than 


Reaches 
First Base— 


It Reaches 
Home! 


N a community which this year 

rounds out a half century of the 
domestic use of natural gas, em- 
ployees of the three local natural gas 
companies have proven that the 
saturation point of space heater 
sales is far from reached and that 
the public can be put in a buying 
mood if active enough selling meth- 
ods are employed. 

An intensive 30-day campaign re- 
cently conducted exclusively by em- 
ployees of The Equitable Gas Com- 
pany, The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Company, and the People’s 
Natural Gas Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, has resulted in the sale of 
more than 14,000 of one make of 
radiant heater. The probable an- 
nual load requirement of these heat- 
ers is estimated at about $96,000 of 
which a large part will be added 
load. Some heaters were purchased 
to replace older appliances although 
many of_these were so old that they 
were seldom, if ever, used. 

The activity exceeded by more 
than 200 percent the quota of 4,500 
agreed upon by the three companies 
before the campaign was started. 
Each company took a quota of 1,500 
heaters at the start. 

The total of employee sales was 
for the Humphrey Radiantfire and 
does not include hundreds of other 
appliances sold or the decided pick- 
up in dealer and department store 
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Radiant Heater Sales Campaign 
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Here's a 
Typical Value 
REGULAR PRICE 
516 installed 
SPECIAL SALE PRICE 
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ONever before reduced in price 
Hiustrated above 15 one of the many bargains offered during this 


Special Radiant Heater Sale by Gas Appliance Deslers and Gas 
Compames 


anytime you want satisfying warmth restantly 


of a match 
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a nationally advertised Radiant Heater, full size, with 


ten radiants, never before sold for less than $16.40 instalied—new 


only $9.85—a saving of 40 percent 


For chilly eveoings and moraings. before the furnace 1s on the job— 


here ot 1s at the touch 


The Radiant Heater slhustrated ts attractively finished un rich oxidized 


Or $1.00 First Payment and 
$1.17 a month for 8 months 
on your gas bill. 


brass. Iris 21" high, 24%" wide, 7” deep; fits any Greplace from 22" 


to 36" wide 


and 1s equipped with 4" vent so wt can be used in aay 


room whether it has a fireplace or not! 


This super-bargai +s only one of the many real values rn this special 


Price cludes installation where gas 
lame ts smmedsately available 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY 





sale which continues for a short ume only Buy from your dealer or 


Ges Company today’ 


The Ads Told a To-The-Point Story 


sales resulting from an_ intensive 
joint newspaper and radio adver- 
tising campaign carried on by the 
three companies, primarily to back 
up the employee selling activity. 
Radio advertising was confined to 
one-minute statements in conjunc- 
tion with weather reports. These 
were made at 6:15, 7:30 and 11 
o'clock each evening of the first 
week, and two each evening for the 
remaining three weeks. 

While advertising was designed to 
encourage the sale of all types and 
prices of radiant heaters by dealers 
as well as company employees, a 
leader was used in the $16.00 
Humphrey heater at a special price 
of $9.85, without the make being 
identified. Thousands of other heat- 
ers were sold as a result of the whirl- 
wind activity. 





Advertising was conducted jointly 
by the three companies but actual 
selling activities were carried on 
independently in competition for a 
cup awarded to the company making 
the largest total sales. The cup was 
won by The Peoples Natural Gas 
Company which sold 5,777 heaters. 

The intensive organization set-up 
with facilities for a constant check 
on lagging participation, which was 
used by The Peoples Natural Gas 
Company, is an example of the meth- 
ods used to encourage maximum em- 
ployee participation. 

Early in the preliminary arrange- 
ments quota were established for 
each of the company’s districts, ac- 
cording to the number of employees, 
number of meters and general busi- 
ness conditions in each territory. 
These quotas totaled a company 
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So: 
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quota of 2,403 instead of the 1,500 
quota which was accepted at first by 
all of the companies. 

The campaign was introduced with 
a meeting of field foremen and agents 
after which these men returned to 
their respective districts and formed 
sales organizations. Each divisional 
organization was then visited from 
one to three times and the employees 
instructed in the plan of the cam- 
paign and selling methods. While 
this was going on meter readers dis- 
tributed a folder to all consumers 
describing the special radiant heater 
offer and explaining terms. 

The company centered the cam- 
paign around a mythical around-the- 
world airplane flight with each em- 
ployee as a pilot and every ten pilots 
under a squadron commander whose 
work it was to keep a close check on 
the progress of each of his pilots and 
stimulate activity whenever neces- 
sary. 


Keeping Progress Record 


Daily bulletins and a world map 
with a tiny airplane for each district, 
indicated the relative standing of 
each district from day to day. Re- 
ports were made by all employees at 
10 a.m. each day and these were con- 
solidated daily at headquarters. 

In addition to sales commissions, 
weekly cash awards were made to the 
three highest in sales. Grand cash 
prizes were given to the six sales 
leaders in the company at the end of 
the campaign. The office or plant 
organization making the largest total 
sales also received a cash prize which 
was distributed among employees of 
the division according to the total 
sales made by each. In this manner 
the campaign was not permitted to 
lag, recognition was given for weekly 
activity as well as total individual 
sales for the campaign, and every em- 
ployee who made a sale was “in the 
money” at the end in proportion to 
the sales he had made. Certificates 
of achievement were awarded to each 
company district which exceeded its 
quota. 

The actual total of sales for the 
one make of radiant heater was 14,- 
094 of which The Equitable Gas 
Company sold 3,626; The Manufac- 
turers Light and Heat Company sold 
4,691, and The Peoples Natural Gas 
Company sold 5,777. 

The detailed campaign for the 
Peoples Natural Gas Company was 
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worked out by Ketchum, MacLeod 
and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, the ad- 
vertising agency which serves all of 


the companies in a year-around joint 
advertising and public relations pro- 
gram, 


—____+- - --—- 


Oils and Paints for Protection of Holders 
(Continued from page 15) 


10 Million cu. ft. Holder “Oil’’ 














Ist Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 4th Year 5th Year 
OOS ge, eee 500 250 250 250 250 
S|. ieee 500 250 250 250 250 
ge A OE eee ‘ 500 250 250 250 250 
0 ae 500 250 250 250 250 
0! ie Se 1,000 500 250 250 250 
ae ties GeO 1,500 1,250 1,250 1,250 
IEE hank. niu 649. .c dad oe 6-od0 See be tae wade ade wee sees $1,938.75 
Labor, 3 man-days per dip @ $6.00 per man-day .............. ce eee cee ees 90.00 
I 5 aki < oD REE NEA d 00's ooo ee oa ee te ol oT ath os $2,028.75 
10 Million cu. ft. Holder “Paint” 
(Based on 5-Year Period) 
Ist Lift 53 gallons primer @ $2.10 per gallon $111.30 
45 gallons finish coat @ 2.00 per gallon 90.00 
63 man days @ $6.00 378.00 
2nd Lift 66 gallons primer @ 2.10 per gallon 138.60 
56 gallons finish coat @ 2.00 per gallon 112.00 
79 man days @ $6.00 474.00 
3rd Lift 88 gallons primer @ 2.10 per gallon 184 80 
75 gallons finish coat @ 2.00 per gallon 150.00 
105 man days @ $6.00 630.00 
4th Lift 88 gallons primer @ 2.10 per gallon 184.80 
75 gallons finish coat @ 2.00 per gallon 150.00 
105 man days @ $6.00 630.00 
Sth Lift 88 gallons primer @ 2.10 per gallon 184.80 
75 gallons finish coat @ 2.00 per gallon 150.00 
105 man days @ $6.00 630.00 
ROP OM oo ae. das cen $4,198.30 


—_—+ 


Gasification With 
Oxygen 
Continued from page 29) 


generator load of 900 kilograms per 
square meter and a fuel bed depth of 
three meters. Consumption of oxy- 
gen per kilogram of fuel, having a 
maximum heating value of 5000 kilo- 
gram-calories, was 0.155 cubic met- 
er, while 1.10 kilograms of steam 
were used and 1070 cubic meters of 
gas of 4200 kilogram-calories heat- 
ing value were.obtained. A particu- 
lar advantage of the process is that 
only 0.15 cubic meter of oxygen need 
be used, compressed to 20 atmos- 
pheres, to obtain one cubic foot of 
coal gas at the same pressure. —Dr. 
Drawe. Das Gas und Wasserfach, vol- 
ume 76, 1933, pages 541 to 545. 
4 -- --- 
Hand Delivery of Bills and 
Advertising Matter 


The proper distribution of adver- 
tising matter has been looked upon 


as a problem where hand delivery of 
customers’ bills has been resorted to 
since the increase in postal rates. 


One utility has solved this prob- 
lem by continuing to place bills and 
stuffers in envelopes in the same 
manner as though the bills were to 
be mailed through the post office. 

This plan permits the placing of 
the bill in the customer’s mail box 
(where it does not interfere with 
delivery of regular mail) or placing 
the bill under the door. The envelope 
being sealed, there is little chance of 
the contents not reaching the person 
addressed. There is also little like- 
lihood of the amount of the bill be- 
ing disclosed to others as is the case 
where bills are left without being 
placed in envelopes. 


The advertising matter also 
reached the customer without relying 
on the employee, as is the case when 
such material is handed to him loose 
with instructions to leave a circular 


with each bill delivered—A. G. A. 
Convention, Accounting Section. 
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NEWS ofthe 
GAS INDUSTRY 








Consolidated Again Receives 
Award 


For the second time within three 
years the advertising of the Consolli- 
dated Gas Company of New York has 
received the “Socrates’ High Award,” 
which is made annually by Public 
Utility Ad-Views, a publication devoted 
exclusively to public utility advertising. 

In making the announcement of the 
award, which covers the period from 
October 1932 to October 1933, Public 
Utility Ad-Views stated that “special 
recognition should be given at this time 
to the men who have made the excel- 
lence of Consolidated Gas’ advertising 
possible. To Henry Obermeyer, assist- 
ant to the vice-president, in charge of 
the Advertising Bureau, to Cyril Nast, 
Manager, and to the members of Con- 
solidated Gas Advertising Bureau, So- 
crates and his staff extend their hearti- 
est congratulations.” 
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New Gas Well in Indiana 


The Indiana Eastern Gas Corporation 
drilled in another 9,000,000 cubic foot 
well Oct. 5 in the Fraricisco field east of 
Princeton, Ind. The Knox Engineering 
Corporation, now a subsidiary of the In- 
diana Eastern Gas Corporation, brought 
in the well, which by actual gauge was 
nine and a quarter million feet. A party 
of company officials from Rochester, N. 
Y., witnessed the shooting of the well. 
M. J. Dewey, president of the Indiana 
Eastern admitted that plans rapidly were 
being completed whereby another big line 
is to be constructed out of Southern In- 
diana to points in the north part of the 
state. It is announced also that the com- 
pany has acquired control of the Triangle 
Oil & Gas Co., properties and production, 
near- Washington, Ind. 


a Tern 


Time for Deposit of Bonds 
Extended 


The Mobile Gas Service Corporation 
organized for the purpose of taking over 
the Mobile Gas Company extended the 
time for deposit of bonds under the 
plan of reorganization from Nov. 1 to 
Dec. 15, 1933, according to announce- 
ment by W. W. Winter, vice-president 
of the new organization. 

More than $850,000 in bonds have al- 
ready been deposited with the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Mobile, Mr. 
Winter said. The plan of reorganization 
of the Mobile Gas Company was worked 
out by Stone & Webster Corporation, 
nationally known operators of public 
utilities, with the aid of the First Na- 


tional Bank of Mobile and Merchants 
National Bank of Mobile. The plan has 
received favorable consideration by the 
Alabama Public Service Commission 
and the U. S. District Court. 
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New Gas Company Incorporated 


Prine Gas Co., Monroe, La., has been 
incorporated to operate in the gas and pe- 
troleum fields, with J. C. Prine, Mobile, 
Ala., president; Sam R. Humble, Mang- 
ham, La., vice-president; Charles H. God- 
win, Monroe, La., secretary and treasurer. 


Interest on Consumer’s Deposits 
to Be Credited on December 
Bills 


Interest on consumer’s deposits placed 
with light, gas and water utilities as a 
guarantee for payment for service, must 
be credited on the December bills of cus- 
tomers under an amendment to the gen- 
eral rules governing utilities announced 
recently by the Alabama Public Service 
Commission. 

The interest rate prescribed is not less 
than six per cent and is payable when the 
deposit has been placed with the utility 
for a period exceeding six months. 

The deposits are required by the utili- 
ties in varying amounts, depending upon 
the probable monthly consumption by the 
customer. 


a ae 


Kings County Lighting Co. Has 
New Gas Rate 


The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion has approved a new rate which will 
reduce the cost of gas to space heating 
customers of the Kings County Lighting 
Co., which serves gas in the Bay Ridge, 
Bensonhurst, Borough Park, and Bath 
Beach sections of Brooklyn. This will 
mean a saving of about $18,600 annually 
to 400 customers. 

The new rate is applicable to the heat- 
ing of houses or buildings solely by gas 
during a contract year, either by space 
heating or by central installation of a type 
approved by the company. This rate is 
available only to applicants for such serv- 
ice as guarantee to the company a revenue 
of not less than $80 under the rate dur- 
ing the heating season, which is between 
October 1 of one year and May 31 of the 
following year. 

A water-heating installation of the cus- 
tomer may also be supplied under this 
rate in premises heated solely by gas and 
all other gas equipment used for domestic 








Convention Calendar 


December 


7-8 Purdue University’s Ninth An- 
nual Conference on Welding, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


October, 1934 


Week of Oct. 29, 1934, American 
Gas Association 16th Annual 
Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 











purposes in private residences heated 
solely by gas, may be supplied under this 
classification, which became effective as of 
October 1. The new rate for space heat- 
ing is $1 for the first 500 cu. ft. or less 
of gas per meter per month and 9% cents 
per hundred cu. ft. for the next 2600 cu. 
ft. per month and 6% cents per hundred 
cu. ft. for all over 3100 cu. ft. per month. 
The minimum charge is $10 per meter per 
month, or any part thereof, for each of 
the months from October through May, 
both inclusive, until such time as the cus- 
tomer’s total payments for gas service 
under this rate shall equal $80. During 
other months the minimum will be $1. 


——_____—__- 


Baltimore Gas Sales Increase 


Total sales in cubic feet of gas for in- 
dustrial and commercial purposes during 
the first eight months of this year and 
last year are reported by the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., as fol- 
lows: 


Per 
Cent 
1933 1932 Increase 

First six 
months 1,309,000,300 1,401,920,700 6.63 
July 195,483,100 164,921,800 18.53 
August 195,656,700 160,301,900 22.06 


1,700,140,100 1,727,144,400 1.56 
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Ninth Annual Conference on 
Welding 


Purdue University announces its 
Ninth Annual Conference on Welding 
to be held at Lafayette, Indiana, on De- 
cember 7-8, 1933. This conference will 
be held under the direction of the Engi- 
neering Extension Department and the 
Department of Practical Mechanics, 
with the manufacturers of welding 
equipment cooperating. 

The conference will include talks, ex- 
hibits and demonstrations, and is open 
to all manufacturers and welding shop 
operators of Indiana and neighboring 
states. Programs will be ready about 
November 25th. 

Address inquiries to Engineering Ex- 
tension Department, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


— 
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C. J. Merritt Awarded A.G.A. 
Scholarship 


C. J. Merritt, a native of Danville, Ind., 
who was graduated in 1930 from the 
School of Chemical Engineering at Pur 
due University, has been awarded the 
American Gas Association Scholarship of 
$350 for the coming year, it was an 
nounced recently by Prof. R. B. Leckie, 
head of the gas engineering division of 
the School of Chemical Engineering. Un- 
der the terms of his scholarship he will 
spend the present academic year in a re 
search program designed to develop new 
methods of metering large volumes of 
gas. Merritt was chosen for the schol- 
arship this year because of his outstand- 
ing work in the field of gas research. A 
committee composed of Dean A. A. Pot- 
ter, Prof. H. C. Peffer and Prof. Leckie 
made the award. 

During his senior year at Purdue, Mer- 
ritt worked on a research project on the 
use of gas in house heating, with the 
Indiana Gas Association providing the 
funds for his work. Following graduation 
he went to the American Gas Association 
Laboratory in Cleveland and spent three 
years on research projects with this or- 
ganization, a year of which was at the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards in Washington. 
He will continue his studies at Purdue 
in the Graduate School while working un- 
der terms of the scholarship this year. 


——__>__ 


Potash Industry Plans to Use 
Natural Gas 


The El Paso Natural Gas Co., El Paso, 
Texas, is planning to construct a line to 
supply natural gas to assist in the devel- 
opment of the potash industry now being 
planned by the Potash Co. of America 
The plant will be constructed in Eddy 
County, north of Carlsbad, N. M 
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Foster Appointed Industrial Ad- 
visor of Gas Appliance Industry 


Charles K. Foster, vice-president of 
the American Radiator Standard 
tary Manufacturing Corp., has been ap 
pointed industrial advisor on the Gas 
Appliance and Apparatus Industry 


»anl 
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Mississippi Gas Companies Not to 


Pay Back Taxes 


The Mississippi tax commission has 
been permanently enjoined from collecting 
more than half a million dollars in back 
taxes from four natural gas pipe line 
companies by a special three-judge fed- 
eral court. 

The court’s decision was handed down 
in the case of the Interstate Natural Gas 
Company, but applies to the other firn 
against which suits are pending, tax 
ficials said. 

Other companies involved in the litiga- 
tion are the Southern Natural Gas Com 
pany, the United Gas Public Service Cor 
poration and the Memphis Natural Gas 
Company. 
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The commission sought to recover a to- 
tal of $543,805 from the four companies, 
the ground that the companies were 
corporations and therefore not 
entitled to a five-year tax exemption 
granted each of them. 

The gas companies, which operate pipe 
lines through the state, attacked the con- 
stitutionality of the back tax assessments 
and contended that such assessments vio- 
lated a contract held by each with the 
state government. 


——_-- 
Gas System to Be Extended 


Engineering studies and_ estimates 
which will provide for rebuilding a part 
of the gas distribution system of McAles- 
ter within the city limits are being made 
by the Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, 
according to Harry W. Pitzer, district 
manager of the company. 

More than 65,000 ft. of new pipe has 
been purchased to replace some of that 
now in use. About 50 people will be em- 
ployed to install the gas lines. 


——_ — 
New Haven Gets New Rate 


A new residential rate for house heat- 
ing has been made effective, as of Octo- 
ber 1, by the New Haven Gas Light Co. 
All gas used over 3000 cu. ft. a month is 
6 cents gross, 5 cents net per 100 cu. ft. A 
budget plan for paying heating bills al- 
lows the estimated season’s consumption 
to be spread over eight months. 

———+- —_——_ 

New Orleans Gas Revenues Up 

New Orleans Public 


Gas revenues of 


MERGENCY AND 


RESUSCITATION CREW” 


Service, Inc., for the first six months in 
1933 was $752,324 as compared with $671,- 
946 for the like period of 1932. 


—_* 


Officials From Rochester Com- 
pany Inspect Indiana Gas Wells 


Officials of the Indiana Eastern Gas 
Corporation, headed by M. J. Dewey, 
president, and Senator Fred J. Slater of 
Rochester, N. Y., accompanied by a group 
of Rochester capitalists, were in Indiana 
recently inspecting the mammoth gas well 
drilled in by the Knox Engineering Cor- 
poration in the Francisco field east of 
Princeton. At that time it was announced 
that the Knox Engineering Corporation, 
headed by J. E. Bauer, president, of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., and the Indiana Eastern Gas 
Corporation had been merged. 


—_—____ 


Pawtucket Gas Rates Revised 


The Pawtucket Gas Co. and the Black- 
stone Valley Gas & Electric Co. have filed 
with the Rhode Island Public Utilities 
Commission a revision of rates for gas 
heating, applicable to gas used for cook- 
ing, heating, and water heating in build- 
ings heated by gas. 

The revision of rates changes the 
amount of gas included in the different 
blocks and reduces the rates. Savings of 
55 cents a month on 2,000 cu. ft. of gas, 
$2.67 on 50,000 cu. ft., and $15.67 on 
200,000 cu. ft. are effected. 

This is the third time within a period 
of less than three years that the gas heat- 
ing rate has been revised downward. 


THE LACLEDE GAS 


LIGHT COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 
These men direct the activities of other employees of The Laclede Gas Light 
Company at fires and on cases where artificial respiration is administered. 
Standing—Left to right: Andy Day, Edwin Dowley, Raymond Evans, Chas. H. 
Wiley; Superintendent South District, H. M. Gerken, E. H. Goetsch, Superintendent 
North District, A. J. Windey, E. L. Ernst and George Herbert. 


Seated 


Left to right: John Lee, J. D. Sowash, John Davis, W. M. Stanton, 


J. Barada, Director of Safety, Thomas Morley, Herman Berendes and E. 
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STANDARDIZE 


SPRAGUE CAST IRON GAS METERS 
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SPRAGUE REGULATORS 


for 
low, medium, and high pressures. 


Accurate in Measurement. Economical in Service. 


Tue SPRAGUE Merer Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 






















THE PERFECT READY / MIXED OKIDE- 


Guaranteed to always run uniform. It has For Gasworks having no facilities to mix 
been used by Gasworks all over the world their own Sponge we offer our celebrated 
for over 50 years. We offer same from a “Lux Sponge,” guaranteed efficient for Coal 
shipping point most conveniently located or Water Gas. 

to your works. Shipped in bulk or bags. Samples upon request. 


THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 
192 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
Contractors for of All Kinds 
Complete of Gas 
Gas Works Apparatus 


NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 
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Gas Company Statistics 
For August 1933 


URING the first eight months of 

the current year revenues of manu- 
factured and natural gas utilities de- 
clined 7 per cent, dropping from $493,- 
186,100 in the first eight months of 1932 
to $458,258,600 in the corresponding 
period of 1933. 

The manufactured gas companies re- 
ported revenues of $252,545,500 for the 
first eight months, or 9.2 per cent less 
than for the same period of the preced- 
ing year, while revenues of the natural 
gas utilities aggregated $205,713,100, a 
decline of 4.3 per cent. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported 
for the eight month period totalled 234,- 
689,600,000 cubic feet, a loss of 6.7 per 
cent, while natural gas sales were 55/7,- 
234,600,000 cubic feet, or approximately 
the same as for the corresponding peri- 
od of the preceding year. 


Public Service Company of 
Indiana Cuts Dividends 


Directors of the Public Service Com- 
pany of Indiana, at their last meeting 
made a 50 per cent cut in dividends on 
the company’s 7 per cent prior preferred 
stock. The company serves many In- 
diana cities with gas and light. The cut 
was made necessary by changed condi- 
tions, including increased taxes, increased 
operating costs on account of the NRA 
and recent rate reductions, the directors 
announced. 

The reduction in revenues and increased 
operating costs occurred in spite of an 
economy move which resulted in cen- 
tralizing virtually all the executive de- 
partments in Indianapolis and other 
economies during the last year. 
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Old Time Fan That Uses Gas as 
Fuel 


Fans for cooling fired with gas are 
not only unique and rare but neverthe- 
less there are gas fans in existence. 

One of these is at the Cathage Gas 
Company, this company having owned 
the gas fan since 1909. 

John Jenkins, veteran superintendent 
of the Carthage company, who on Au- 
gust 16 of this year celebrated his twen- 
ty-sixth anniversary with the Carthage 
Gas Company, remembers that the fan 
whose power is gas was purchased by 
the old company which owned the 
Carthage Gas Company. This was one 
year prior to the time the Doherty or- 
ganization purchased the Carthage Gas 
Company from J. S. Connelly and as- 
sociates. Mr. Connelly, who was not 
only manager of the Carthage company 
but other gas distributing companies in 
different sections of the country at that 
time, purchased a number of gas fans. 
There was one in Chetopa and Bartlett, 
Kans., one in Shreveport, La., and an- 
other in Marshall, Texas. 


This decline in sales and revenue ap- 
characterize practically all 
sections of the country served with 
manufactured gas. In regions served 
with natural gas however, the decline 
in sales and revenues was relatively 
much less severe, owing to marked ex- 
pansion in of gas for industrial 


peared to 


sales 
uses. 

In New York State, natural 
gas for industrial uses increased 50 per 
cent during the first eight months of 
1933, while in the states of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio the gain in this class 
of business was 8 per cent and 23 per 
respectively. Some states in the 
Mid-Continent area also reported pro- 
nounced gains, industrial sales of natu- 
ral gas in Oklahoma gaining 23 per cent 
during the eight month period —Paul 
Ryan, A. G. A. Statistician. 


sales of 


cent 


In recent years the Carthage Gas 
Company attracted a great deal of in- 
terest in the gas fan by placing it in the 
display window and operating it at vari- 
ous times. They have asked the people 
of Carthage to guess what fuel is used 
for power. Many people guessed gaso- 
line, electricity and other fuels but sel- 
dom did anyone guess that it was pow- 
ered by gas. 

According to Ralph Ford, manager of 
the Carthage Gas Company, the fan has 
no identification as to manufacture but 
Mr. Jenkins believes it was purchased 
from an organization known as the 
Welsbach Company. 

Mr. Ford, in attempting to describe 
the contraption as to how it works, says 
that it would be more than a job for a 
Philadelphia lawyer. Ford states that 
when you light the burner in the jacket 
around the brass cylinder the fan starts 
to move up and down, transmitting this 
motion to two rods in the cylinder hous- 
ing, which are connected to the ton- 
necting rods to the drive shaft by means 
of a 2-inch disc in such a manner that 
the up and down movement of the cylin- 
der makes the disc rotate. It takes only 
a few seconds to start the fan when the 
burner is lit and the fan really works. 


——_—___ 


Another Large Gas Well 


The seventeenth natural gas well was 
recently brought in on the D. W. Parish 
farm near Phelps, N. Y., a rapidly grow- 
ing field, at a depth of 1100 feet. This 
well gauged 18,990,000 feet daily which 
makes it the second largest in the field. 
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New Gas Well Drilled in Indiana 


A 3,300,000-foot gas well has been 
drilled in near Petersburg, Ind., by Claude 
Noble, independent gas operator of 
Princeton, Ind. This is one of the largest 
in Indiana. 


Theft of Gas Punished by Jail 


Sentence 


The theft of gas from the Gary, (Ind.) 
Heat, Light and Water Co., has drawn 
the first jail sentence in that section, and 
so far as can be learned, the first in In- 
diana. John Mulberry was sentenced to 
serve thirty days. He was found guilty 
in city court of destroying property of the 
utility in piping around the meter. He 
was fined also $5 and costs. Mulberry 
at first demanded a jury trial, but with- 
drew the request. 
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Minnesota Natural Gas Line to Be 
Constructed 


The Minnesota Northern Natural Gas 
Co., has made provisions for a natural 
gas distribution system at Farmington, 
Minn., which will cost about $25,000. 
Charles S. Lewis is to be in charge of 
local construction. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of American Gas Jour- 
nal, published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
for October, 1933. 

Ss 


State of New York 
County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
S. G. Krake, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Manager of the American Gas Journal and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation) 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher American Gas Journal, 
Inc., 53 Park Place, New York City; Editor, 
H. M. Riley, 53 Park Place, New York City; 
Managing Editor, none; Business Manager, S. G. 
Krake, 53 Park Place, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of totai amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
Riven.) S. G. Krake, 53 Park Place, New York 

ity. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu- 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security hoiders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
‘person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant's 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is . (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 

S. G. KRAKE, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this ilth 


day of October, 1933. 
(Seal) ROZELLA BENNETT. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1935.) 
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METER OFFERS 
MANY ADVANTAGES 





Small size Connersville Meter measuring natural 
gas to engine in large plant which pumps coke 
oven gas up to line pressure. The Meter handles 
about 25,000 cu. ft. per hour, at pressures which 
vary from 6 to 30 lbs. 


Advantages of this type of Meter are briefly 
summarized, as follows: 


1. No danger of collapsing Meter due to 
suction of the gas engine; 

2. Accurate and fool-proof—easily read—con- 
sumption recorded hourly; 

3. Years of trouble-free service insured by its 
sturdy construction; 

4. Impossible to get out of adjustment—dis- 
placement machined in; 

5. Low operating differential, and minimum 
maintenance expense. 


It will be a pleasure to consult with you on 
your requirements. Years of experience in this 
field qualify us to advise you. Estimates without 
obligation. Address our nearest sales office. 


Ask for Bulletin 40-B10 
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Personals 








Miss R. Babette Eiseman, a gradu 
ate of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed consultant to the 
recently established Kitchen Planning 
Headquarters of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co. 

Following her graduation in 1928, 
with the degree of Bachelor of Fine 
Arts, Miss Eiseman was employed by 
the University as an instructor in in- 
terior decorating. On leaving this po- 
sition, she was for two years in charge 
of the designing and retail decorating 
department of Kayser and Allman, fur- 
niture dealers of Philadelphia. In 1931 
she became associated with Francis T. 
Chambers, Jr., of Philadelphia, as an 
interior decorator and designer of re- 
production furniture, continuing in that 
capacity until appointed to her present 
position. 

Miss Eiseman states that an average 
of from 75 to 100 people call to inspect 
the model kitchens each day, and there 
are usually about a dozen requests each 
day for the kitchen planning service 
which is provided without charge. 


John Gaillard, mechanical engineer on 
the staff of the American Standards As- 
sociation, has just been awarded the de- 
gree of Doctor of Technical Science by 
the Technische Hoogeschool (Institute 
of Technology) of Delft, Holland, where 
he was graduated as a mechanical engi- 
neer before he moved to the United 
States and became an American citizen. 

The award followed the submission of 
a thesis entitled “The Fundamentals of 
Industrial Standardization and Its Prac 
tical Application, Especially in the Me- 
chanical Field.” The thesis, among 
other things, traces the development of 
standardization in the course of human 
history, analyzes its essential functions, 
formulates a general definition of stand 
ardization, discusses the extent of its 
present application in the United States, 
and reviews the organization of stand 
ardization work in a manufacturing 
concern in the mechanical industry. 


Olin Calvin, associated with Texas 
Louisiana Power Co., at Breckenridge, 
Tex., is now located at Ranger, Tex., 
as local manager for the same company 


A. E. Bradshaw, executive vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
has resigned to become the new presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Corp. Mr. Bradshaw, who was named 
receiver for the company by Federal 
Judge Franklin E. Kennamer, follow- 
ing the recent prolonged litigation, also 
becomes a director of the corporation 
and a member of the finance commit- 
tee. Robert W. Hendee, former presi 
dent, becomes vice-president and will 
relinquish his director’s seat to Mr 


Bradshaw. Frank E. Kistler, chairman 
f the board, who has submitted his 
resignation, will become chairman of 
the finance committee, which position 
ld prior to becoming chairman of 
the board. As chairman of the finance 
committee, Mr. Kistler will remain on 
the board of directors. 


( 
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Robert B. Ingle has been appointed 
manager of the Macon (Ga.) Gas Light 
Company, succeeding E. C. Werba, who 
will in the future devote his entire time 
to his duties as assistant to E. H. 
Stern, eastern division manager for the 
utilities of which the Macon gas com- 
pany is a unit. Mr. Ingle, who was for- 
merly manager of the Key West, Fla., 
gas properties of the company, is to be 
succeeded there by B. R. Roberts, it is 
announced. 


Frank R. Coates, head of the oil and 
natural gas division of Henry L. Do- 
herty and Company, a director of Cities 
Service Company and former president 
of the Toledo Edison Company, has 
been commissioned a colonel on the 
staff of Governor Ruby Laffoon of 
Kentucky. ‘i 


B. C. Adams, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Gas Service Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., suffered a broken arm 
and other injuries recently when the 
plane in which he was making a busi- 
ness trip nosed over in a forced landing 
at Stratford, Tex. Mr. Adams was con- 
fined to an Amarillo hospital for several 
days 


Harold C. Cannon, Supervisor of Ad- 
vertising, has been appointed chairman 
of the window and store display com- 
mittee of the Commercial Section of 
the American Gas Association for the 
coming year. 

lhe appointment was made by N. 
r. Sellman, newly-elected chairman of 
the Commercial Section. 


Dr. H. J. Rose, a senior fellow of 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
has been elected chairman of the Gas 
and Fuel Division of the American 
Chemical Society for the year 1933-34. 
[This honor has come to Dr. Rose in 
recognition of his productive research 

solid fuels. 

Dr. Rose is the author of numerous 
scientific and technical articles, which 
have been published in this country and 
abroad, and he has many U. S. and 
foreign patents in his name. His prin- 
cipal investigations have related to by- 
product coke technology, coal classifica- 
tion and anthracite. 

At the recent national meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, Dr. Rose 
presented a paper on coal classification, 
which reported the progress that has 
been made in this important subject dur- 
ing the past 25 years. He is chairman 
of the American Standards Association 
committee on the scientific classification 
of coal 
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Richard G. Soper, vice-president of 
the Dallas Gas Co., Dallas, Tex., has 
been elected president of that utility, 
succeeding the late Henry G. Morris, 
who died August 17th. 

Mr. Soper has served the company 
for 25 years in various capacities. For 
several years he was superintendent and 
later became secretary. During the last 
five years he has served as vice-presi- 
dent and was closely associated with 
Mr. Morris in the administration of the 
affairs of the company. 

Mr. L. A. Bickel, who has worked 
with Mr. Soper for the past nine years, 
was elected secretary. 

Mr. Soper was born in Detroit and 
came to Dallas in 1909 one year before 
natural gas came into use in Dallas and 
was active in the development of natural 
gas there. 

His first work with a utility company 
was with the Pontiac Light Co., Pontiac, 
Mich. He was later with the Jackson 
Gas Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Hugh L. Rusch, has been elected 
Vice-President of the Northern Pump 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., and ap- 
pointed Eastern Sales Manager. Mr. 
Rusch was formerly Supervisor of the 
Technical Data Section and of the Per- 
formance Report Section with the 
Johns-Manville Corporation. 


C. Patrick Johnson, superintendent of 
the Puget Sound Power & Light Co.’s 
gas department at Bellingham, Wash., 
is now making headquarters at the com- 
pany’s Seattle office as an assistant to 
S. P. MacFadden, vice-president in 
charge of sales. 


Case S. Green, manager of the Iro- 
quois Gas Co., Springville, N. Y., has 
resigned from that position. Mr. Green 
gave 37 years of active service, which 
began in 1896 with the Springville Gas 
Co., an organization which merged in 
1910 with the National Fuel Co., and 
later was acquired by the Iroquois Gas 
Company. 


C. G. Rathe, formerly manager of the 
Branford branch, Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., has been named manager 
of the Rockville office, Rockville-Wil- 
limantic Lighting Co., which operates a 
gas plant in Rockville, Conn. 


Robert Naylor has been appointed 
manager of the Conrad, Mont., district 
of Northwest Utilities Co. service, suc- 
ceeding R. W. Petter, resigned. 


Maurice Eppe has been placed in 
charge of the company’s Valier office. 


Robert Ingle, for the past two years 
manager of the Key West Gas Co., Key 
West, Fla., has been appointed manager 
of the Macon Gas Co., Macon, Ga. 


Robert Roberts, superintendent of the 
Key West Gas Company, will act as 
manager until Mr. Ingle’s successor is 
appointed there, it was announced. 
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Jessie M. Read, for some years the 
Director of Home Service, Consumers’ 
Gas Company of Toronto, and who 
assisted much in bringing that com- 
pany’s home service work to a high state 
of efficiency, was recently married and 
has retired from the service. 


Helen Bates, Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed by the Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany of Toronto to the position of 
Home Service Director, left vacant by 
the retirement of Miss Jessie Read. 

Miss Bates is well known for her 
highly efficient demonstrations in the 
art of home service and her public ap- 
pearance as director of the local com- 
pany’s lecture work will be welcome 
news to many Toronto housewives. 

Miss Bates wil be assisted by Miss 
Ruth Onley. 


Thomas Gray, manager of the Public 
Service Company at Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, was recently elected president of 
the Chamber of Commerce in that city. 


Charles R. Prichard, vice president 
of the Lynn (Mass.) Gas & Electric Co., 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
Lynn Chamber of Commerce. 
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Frederick S. Chamberlain, for many 
years vice-president of the New Britain 
Gas Light Company, New Britain, 
Conn., has been elected president of 
that company to succeed Andrew J. 
Sloper, who died June 2nd. 


F. M. Travis, a director of the com- 
pany, replaces Mr. Chamberlain as vice- 
president. 


L. O. Ripley, of Wichita, Kans., for 
many years vice-president and general 
manager of the Kansas Gas & Electric 
Co., has been elected president of that 
company. Mr. Ripley has been iden- 
tified with the utility business in Wich- 
ita for nearly 25 years. 


John A. McCue, manager of the 
Central Arizona Light & Power Co., 
office in Chandler, Ariz., has been trans- 
ferred to the office in Temple. Mr. Mc- 
Cue has been prominent in civic affairs, 
being president of the Chandler Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Tom Frost, of the Buckeye Light & 
Power Company of Buckeye, Ariz., is 
taking Mr. McCue’s place. 





i Obituary 








THOMAS W. STONE 


Mr. Thomas W. Stone, aged 55, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Western Gas Construction Company, died 
Wednesday evening, September 27th, at 
6:30 o’clock at the Methodist Hospital, 
a few hours after suffering a stroke of 
apoplexy. 

Mr. Stone was stricken as he reached 
the drive of his home, about 12:30 p. m. 
He never regained consciousness after 
he was stricken. 

Mr. Stone went to Fort Wayne in 1902 
to become employed as a draftsman for 
the Western Gas Construction Company. 
He became chief engineer in 1913. He 
was made vice-president of the firm in 
1928 and became general manager of the 
plant in 1931. 

He graduated in 1902 from Ohio State 
University with a degree of Mechanical 
Engineering, and was awarded member- 
ship in Sigma XI, scientific fraternity. 


EDWIN H. HIGGINS 


Edwin H. Higgins, 55 years old, sec- 
retary and manager of the California Oil 
and Gas Association, died October 23rd 
of a heart attack on the train while on 
the way to Chicago with a party of 
friends to attend the annual meeting of 
the American Petroleum Institute. Mr. 
Higgins was a resident of Los Angeles, 
a native of Florida, and a graduate of 
Lehigh University. ’ 


MICAJAH PRATT CLOUGH 


Micajah Pratt Clough, president of the 
Lynn Gas & Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., 
since 1926, died at his home in Boston 
on October 27th. He was 83 years old. 

Mr. Clough had been associated with 
the Lynn Gas & Electric Co. for more 
than 51 years. He was senior director 
and chairman of the board of trusteés of 
the Essex Trust Co. of Lynn and of the 
Lynn Five Cents Saving Bank, and was 
senior director of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston. From 1904 until 1919 
he was president of the Essex Trust Co. 

Surviving are his wife, a son, and five 
daughters. 


LOUIS J. DAVIS 


Louis J. Davis, manager of the Mo- 
bile Gas Company, Mobile, Ala., for 
fifteen years died September 15th. 

Mr. Davis was a native of Ohio, but 
had resided in Mobile for some time 
and was identified with the social and 
business life of the city for many years. 
He managed the gas company from 1906 
to 1920. 


He is survived by his widow and three 
daughters. 


Heat Treating Units 
Synchronized by 


Conveyors 


"THREE large sized heat treating 

units consisting of harden- 
ing furnace, quench and annealing 
furnaces are combined by controls 
and conveyor systems into a single 
operating mechanism that is auto- 
matic and continuous both as to tem- 
perature control and heating and 
quenching time cycles. The furnaces 
are fired with gas burners and the 
whole is installed in the plant of the 
Spicer Manufacturing Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Treatment of the parts begins 
with loading the forgings upon steel 
trays and the trays on a platform in 
front of the hardening furnace. The 
trays are pushed through the fur- 
nace by a mechanical pusher and 
from this point the parts are dis- 
charged into a quenching tank, 
whence they are removed by means 
of an apron conveyor. The latter de- 
livers the hardened forgings to a 
second platform and pusher, in front 
of the drawing furnace. During the 
time that the stock is being quenched, 
the carrier trays are pulled out of 
the hardening furnace and placed in 
position at the second furnace by 
means of a transfer conveyor. They 
are then reloaded and the forgings 
pushed through the draw furnace, 
and discharged to a pan conveyor 
delivering into tote boxes. 

The trays are returned to the 
Starting point on a tray return con- 
veyor. 

It will be seen from this outline 
of operations, that two heating pro- 
cesses are involved, with a series of 
six conveyors to carry on the work. 
At first glance it may seem a simple 
conveying problem, but account must 
be taken of the time element. The 
stock must remain in the furnace for 
a variable time, during which the 
conveyors are stationary. Also, when 
the proper time arrives, the convey- 
ing system must be automatically 
set in motion so that the trays may be 
placed in position when needed in ac- 


cordance with a predetermined cycle. 
—American Gas Association. 
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Gas Purifying Materials Colne. 


Foot of flalsey St Branch Yard 
Long Island City, NY Providence 2.1. 


Distributor Wanted 


WANTED for Chicago Metropolitan Area and other 
districts an Active Dealer or Agency now handling 

‘ household appliances, etc., to take on an exclusive dis- 
tributorship for a complete line of first class gas fired 
boilers. Excellent proposition to right party. Give de- 
tails and references. Address Box 1051, c/o American 
Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, New York City. 
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TRADE NEWS 








Victor-Acme Blowers 


Bulletin 21-B16, illustrating and de- 
scribing Victor-Acme blowers, has just 
been published by Roots-Connersville- 
Wilbraham, Connersville, Ind. The Vic- 
tor-Acme line includes a complete range 
of blowers in the smaller capacities, up 
to seven Ibs. pressure, or equivalent 
vacuums. 

These blowers are offered in two types. 
The Type “SB” blowers suitable for 
lower pressures, are fitted with renewable 
bronze sleeve bearings and semi-steel tim- 
ing gears, and the Type “AFS” blowers, 
recommended for continuous service at 
higher pressures, are fitted with heat- 
treated steel gears and fully sealed anti- 
friction bearings. 

Page one of the new bulletin lists about 
thirty of the principal uses and applica- 
tions; page two describes features of the 
construction, and illustrates the two types 
in various driving arrangements, includ- 
ing direct-coupled, single pulley, and V- 
belt; page three carries a table of net ca- 
pacities at listed pressures and speeds 
covering the eighteen sizes in which the 
blowers are available, and page four 
shows several views of Victor-Acme in- 
stallations. 


—_—_ +_____ 


Western Gas Construction Gets 
New Contract 


The Western Gas Construction Co., 
makers of gas tanks, has been awarded 
the contract for 53 more large tanks to 
be installed in the plant of the Centlivre 
Brewing Corporation at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


———— 


B. F. Goodrich Company Appoints 
New Store Manager 


Appointment of N. H. Biggers as 
manager of the Austin, Texas, store of 
Goodrich Silvertown Inc. retail division 
of The B. F. Goodrich Company is an- 
nounced by S. B. Robertson, Goodrich 
vice president. Biggers succeeds W. G. 
Cater, who has been assigned to other 
duties. 


~~  -— 


Stacey Brothers to Erect Large Gas 
Holder at Omaha 


The Metropolitan Utilities District, 
Omaha, Nebr., has awarded to The 
Stacey Brothers Gas Construction Co.., 
Cincinnati, O., contract covering the 
erection complete of an 8000 MCF gas 
holder. 

This holder will be approximately 241 
ft. in diameter, weighing approximately 
3600 tons. The fabrication of the ma- 
terial is being started at the Cincinnati 
plant of the contractor and excavation 


for the foundation has already been 
completed. 

[his large holder, together with other 
improvements to the gas plant, is being 
constructed under 30 per cent govern- 
ment grant, this being one of the first 
projects in the State of Nebraska to 
receive governmental approval. 
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Steel and Tubes, Inc., Makes 
Changes in Personnel 


Steel and Tubes, Inc., Cleveland, O., an- 
nounces the following changes in person- 
nel: 

Mr. A. V. Grove has been transferred 
from the Cleveland Office to the Chicago 
Office in the Sales Department. 

Mr. R. E. Doyle is now sales corres- 
pondent in the Cleveland Office. 

Mr. J. F. Keeler is now sales engineer 
with headquarters at the Cleveland Office. 


—_——+- —__ 


New Brown Thermometer and 
Pressure Gauge Catalog No. 6702 


The Brown Instrument Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has just published a new 
catalog featuring the new Brown Ther- 
mometer and Pressure Gauge line. The 
new Brown Thermometers and Pressure 
Gauges are available in indicating, record- 
ing and controlling types and have many 
new and improved features such as: 

Universal case 

Electric chart drive 

Automatic pen release. 

Combination door handle and lock. 

Toggle switch for chart drive, etc., that 
are standard without extra cost. 

The new Brown Automatic Control 
Thermometer and Pressure Gauges are 
operated by mercury-in-glass switches 
thus eliminating relays and exposed con- 
tacts. No power required from helix 
for control. 

A copy will be sent promptly to any 
industrial executive requesting same from 
The Brown Instrument Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Persons writing for a copy 
of this new catalog should ask for Cata- 
log No. 6702. 


——_—_+»_—- 


Mueller Company to Have New 
Plant in Los Angeles 


A new $250,000 plant for Mueller Com- 
pany, located in the Hostetter industrial 
district of Los Angeles, will swing into 
production on December 1. The plant, 
which will manufacture plumbing, water 
and gas valves, has been erected to serve 
the Pacific Southwest, Hawaiian and 


Oriental trade. 

Mueller Company maintains _ sales 
branches in several leading American 
cities, but manufacturing plants are lo- 
cated only at Decatur, IIl., in Ontario, 
Canada, and now in Los Angeles. The 
factory site purchased by the company in 
the Hostetter industrial district is 
regarded as sufficient area to permit the 
eventual doubling of the plant’s size. 


——_+____ 


Goes With National Meter Co. 


J. A. McBride, assistant engineer of gas 
distribution, United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc., has resigned to become 
sales engineer for the National Meter 
Co. Mr. McBride, who has become well 
known in the gas industry since 1924, will 
represent the meter company nationally. 

Following his graduation from the Me- 
chanical Engineering Department of Le- 
high University in 1924, he entered U. 
G. 1. employ as cadet engineer in the dis- 
tribution department of the Philadelphia 
Gas Works, where much of his time was 
spent on the difficult work incidental to 
the construction of the Broad Street sub- 
way. In 1928 he was transferred to the 
gas distribution department of The U. G. 
I. Contracting Co. Since the formation 
of United Engineers & Constructors, Inc., 
he has been assistant engineer of gas dis- 
tribution. In that capacity he has handled 
engineering and sales work on many dif- 
ficult and unusual pipe-line construction 
jobs in various sections of this country. 
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New Tag Certified Hydrometers 


The C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., announces the development of 
the new line of Tag Certified Hydrom- 
eters with many entirely new features. 

These instruments are supplied in 
plain and combined forms and are su- 
perior to the older, models in accuracy, 
convenience and construction. 

The Metal Thermometer Scale the first 
ever developed for the Hydrometer is 
much longer and the wide graduations 
allow temperature determinations to be 
made as close as £0.25°F., which is im- 
portant, since a variation of +£1°F. can 
introduce an error of as much as 0.2° 
A.P.I. in gravity readings. 


——___—__ 


New Heater for Breaking Emul- 
sions of Water in Crude Oil 


The National Radiator Corporation, 
Johnstown, Pa., has issued literature de- 
scribing a new type of heater for break- 
ing emulsions of water in crude oil. The 
heater has a number of noteworthy fea- 
tures, such as, readily increasable capac- 
ity, adaptability to various methods of 
treating emulsions, highly efficient heat 
transfer, and extreme simplicity of con- 
struction. A research report that tells 
about the construction and use of this 
heater is available on request. 
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Opening for the Winter Season 
European Plan. 

An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel, on 
Biscayne Bay, with Ocean ee, r 
Private Dock and every facility for the 
comfort end entertainment of its exclusive 
and discriminating clientele. 

Rates Double from $8.00 to $20.00 per day. 
A le carte service and Fixed Price Meals. 


January first. 


Other DeWitt Operated Hotels include: 
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*‘Nothing is Permanent 


It was a wise old philosopher who said, 
is permanent except change.” 


Except Change”... 


“nothing 
And regardless of 


the phase of the gas industry in which you are 


vitally interested, 


continuous changes make it 


necessary that you have a good working knowledge 
of the technical, merchandising, management and 
other important trends in the manufactured and 
natural gas branches of the industry. 


The authoritative source of this knowledge is each 


monthly issue of the AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL. 


And the cost is negligible . . 


. only $2.00 a year. 


Start your subscription with the December issue. 


American Gas Journal 


“Pioneer of the Gas Industry” 


53 Park Place 





New York, N. Y. 
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Koppers Company Makes New 
Appointments 


At a meeting of the Koppers Company 
on October 23rd, C. D. Marshall was 
elected Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee; H. B. Rust, Chairman of the 
Board; W. F. Rust, Vice-Chairman; John 
T. Tierney, President, and J. P. Williams, 
Jr., Vice-President. 

Mr. Tierney has been associated with 
the Koppers interests for the past 17 
years. Mr. Tierney served his appren 
ticeship with the Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany of St. Louis. He left that company 
to join the Koppers interests as superin 
tendent of the Seaboard By-Product Coke 
Plant. Mr. Tierney for a number of 
years has been Vice-President of the Kop- 
pers Gas and Coke Company with his of- 
fices in Pittsburgh, andis a director of the 
principal subsidiary companies of the Kop 
pers group. 

J. P. Williams, Jr., was first associated 
with The Koppers Company as a mining 
engineer and Manager of the Melcroft 
Coal Company. For many years he has 
been in charge of the mining operations 
of The Koppers Company and is Presi 
dent of the Koppers Coal and Transporta 
tion Company. 


Foxboro Issues Catalog on 
“Pressure Instruments” 


Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., 
have issued a 40 page catalog, No. 185, 
titled “Pressure Instruments,” in which 
is illustrated and described their line of 
recording, controlling and indicating 
struments for all purposes, as well as 
showing charts, gauge boards and acces- 
sories. The operation of the various in- 
struments is described, and most illus- 
trations show the working parts 
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Electrolux Making Alterations at 
Evansville 


Extension and alterations at the Ele 
trolux Refrigerator unit of Servel, Inc., 
at Evansville, Indiana, were reported 
November Ist in order to meet 1934 pro 
duction requirements brought about by 
the growing popularity of the new ai: 
cooled gas refrigerator, F. E. Sellmar 
vice-president, announced recently. 

While the improvements constitute a 
modest program and are designed to meet 
actual needs, Mr. Sellman said it might 
be regarded as an optimistic sign on the 
industrial horizon. 

“Plans are now under way for exten- 
sion and alterations in the company’s 
plant to provide for the larger output pro- 
vided for in our 1934 program which is 
under NRA regulations,” Mr. Sellman 
stated. “We hope to complete the new 
arrangements by the middle of December 
so that everything will then be in readi- 
ness to begin actual productive operations 
in all departments. 

“Under the new arrangements, the com- 
pany will probably employ more people 
in 1934 than in previous years. 
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“The plans do not provide for the con- 
struction of new large structures, but sev- 
eral small buildings will be added to the 
plant. In many of the departments where 
the air-cooled gas refrigerators are man- 
ufactured, the changes will be extensive, 
The management has_ great 
confidence in its products and is going 
forward in investing considerable money, 
n addition to plant equipment. 

“Departments that are not affected by 
alterations or extensions will begin opera- 
tions early in November, following in- 
ventory taking, but in those departments 
extensive changes are planned, 
actual productive operations will be de- 
layed until reconstruction work is com- 
pleted 

“Servel, 


however. 


where 


Inc., manufactures both gas 
and electric refrigerators, the gas refrig- 
erators being marketed through gas com- 
panies throughout the country under the 
Electrolux. The introduction of 
the air-cooled type of Electrolux refrig- 
erator in April of this present year has 
resulted in a large increase in the volume 


ot oer 


name of 


vel business.” 
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McLeod & Henry Issue New 
Bulletin 


McLeod & Henry Co., Troy, N. Y.,, 
manufacturers of Carbex Silicin-Car- 
bide Super-Refractories, have issued a 
four-page illustrated bulletin telling how 
to line water-gas generator furnaces to 
reduce the cost of declinkering, clean- 
ing and maintenance. It contains tables 
and data of value to those in charge of 
gas production. Copies may be had by 
addressing McLeod & Henry Co., and 
asking for bulletin G-147. 

Oo 
Link-Belt Issues New 
Data Book 


Link-Belt Company, 2410 W. 18th St., 
Chicago, has just completed a 128-page 
Data Book No. 1289 on its Caldweil 
Helicoid and Sectional-Flight Screw 

The book is copiously illus- 
yntains engineering data and 

said to be the most 
complete treatise ever published on the 
subject. A copy of it may be had by 
addressing the c business 


Conveyor. 
rated, Cc 


and is 


ict nr 
1 yrices 


mpany on 


letterhead. 
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Heads Stove Co. 


I Waterman, Jr., formerly engi- 
neer of manufacturing, has been elected 
president of the Century Stove & Manu- 
facturing Co., Johnstown, Pa., succeed- 
ing the late John H. Waters. 


+ 
Gets Big Gas Well 


The Ohio Oil Company recently 
brought in a 50 million cubic foot gas 
well on the Allen Lake structure, Wyom- 
ing, near Medicine Bow. It is one of 
the largest completed in that locality. 


Henry L. Doherty Wins Suit 
Against District Landowners 
Trust 
Judge Robert W. Steele, in the district 
court, Denver, Colorado, awarded Henry 
L. Doherty, head of the Cities Service 
Company, $306,786.29 against the District 
Landowners Trust. The amount named 
covers irrigation rights in Adams and 
Arapahoe counties, Colorado, and a 
promissory note, with interest dated May, 
1924. The original amount was $225,000. 


— - ganctncats 
New Gas Well Brought In 


Harry N. Bell of Chicago, independent 
gas and oil producer, has brought in a 
4,000,000 gas well on the Shea brothers 
lease east of Petersburg, Ind., the largest 
gas well drilled in that section in the 
last three years. Ferd P. Veeck, receiv- 
er for the Craig heirs lease, will start his 
No. 6 well 675 feet south of the Shea 
well at once. 
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Air Heater Fuel 
| N the past few years the develop- 

ment of new drying and baking 
processes, necessity for uniform 
products, increased production and 
lowering fuel costs per unit of ma- 
terial produced, have all had an im- 
portant bearing on the selection of 
efficient equipment for low tempera- 
ture heating operations. These var- 
ious operations include such pro- 
cesses as wire baking, baking cores 
and molds, rug drying, baking 
various enamels, paints, papers 
and lacquers, straight water dry- 
ing of steel barrels after testing 
preliminary to painting, armature 
baking, carbon baking and many 
other drying operations. In the past 
the source of heat has been from 
such fuels as coal, coke, oil or indi- 
rectly by use of steam. These are be- 
ing rapidly replaced by gas fuel due 
to the demand for uniform work of 
a high quality, for increased pro- 
duction by decreasing the time re- 
quired for heating, and the reduc- 
tion of heating cost per unit of work 
produced, 

These gas-fired air heaters have the 
advantage of higher efficiencies than 
heaters using other fuels; they are 
adaptable to high rates of recircula- 
tion, clean heat, and quick heating. 
They are automatically controlled, 
and are equipped with safety pilots. 
They have four-way connections, 
heater jacketed with incoming air in- 
suring low shell temperature, range 
of temperature up to 1000 deg. F., 
and -furthermore, occupy small floor 
space, are easily installed, require 
practically no maintenance, and very 
little attention, and are efficient in 
operation.—American Gas Association. 



















Only a Few Copies Available 





Salesmen of gas appliances can in- 
crease their sales when they have a 
thorough working knowledge of the 
functions and uses of each appliance. 


This can be secured in a_ handy 
pocket-size edition of “Domestic Gas 
Appliances’ by A. M. Apmann. 


So that every salesman may have ac- 
cess to this valuable information, a 
special buckram bound edition is now 
available at a cost of only $1.00 each. 


Though containing much technical in- 








“Intended to supply the gas salesman 
with enough information to let him 
know his products and their uses. 
‘Although intended for sales purposes 
the book contains considerable infor- 
mation of a technical nature. Chap- 
ters are included on fuel characteris- 
tics, fuel prices, and comparative fuel 
costs, which include statements of 
efficiencies and methods of estimat- 
ing. Pipe capacities, meters and gas 
orifices are treated in such a way that 
the principles and operation are made 
clear. Much space is devoted to de- 
scriptions of existing types of gas- 
fired furnaces, boilers and radiant 
heaters; to laundry equipment, hot 
water heaters and to the gas refrig- 
erators. A series of questions and 
problems is included at the back. 
“A very useful book, and one that 
should be of interest to all who deal 
with domestic gas utilization.” 
Heating and Ventilating 

















NOW ONLY Tex 
$1.00 


formation on every type of domestic 
gas appliance, this book is written so 
simply that the average salesman, 
whether technically trained or not, 
will find it an indispensable sales aid. 


That ever-present question of com- 
parative fuel costs and efficiencies is 
covered very thoroughly in this handy 
little volume. This data alone is 
worth the cost of the book. 


Read over the contents—Where can 
such a fund of information on gas ap- 
pliances be secured at so small a cost? 
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GAS-TIGHT 


Gas-tight performance under high pressures is now an accepted at- 





tribute of cast iron pipe with mechanical joints. There are several 
mechanical joints made by members of this Association. Though 
they differ in design they are based on the same fundamental prin- 
ciple. All have rubber gaskets and follower rings. All are gas-tight. 





The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 309 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


(7 


This mark on pipe is a pledge of economy 


(Trademark Reg. 














